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Editorial 


In the name of God, amen! We present this first issue of Brethren 
Life and Thought conscious of a great cloud of witnesses and of the real 
and urgent need of the divine wisdom. This is a religious venture, launched 
in faith, dedicated to the quest for truth and to the highest interests of 
a church which is emerging as one of the lively and responsible members 
of the larger family, the Body of Christ. Therefore, we invoke the guidance 
of God and His blessing as we present this first number of our journal. 


We feel the presence of a great cloud of witnesses—the Sowers of 
Germantown, the pioneers like Henry Kurtz and James Quinter, the 
distinguished editors of the Gospel Messenger, the short-lived but 
memorable Schwarzenau, and such publications as the Mennonite Quar- 
terly Review. For years, thoughtful Brethren have dreamed of a journal 
which might carry articles of opinion, scholarly research, and interpretation 
on a different level, and of greater length, from those carried by our 
popular and esteemed Gospel Messenger. At a retreat of General Brother- 
hood staff members and Bethany Seminary faculty two years ago, a 
responsible movement to create such a journal was initiated. A meeting 
to promote it was held at the Ocean Grove Conference, June 1954. Here 
the Brethren Journal Association was born. 


The association elected officers and an editorial board. The officers 
and board in turn chose an editorial staff and laid careful plans for pub- 
lication. The present issue begins what the editorial board, the association, 
and the staff hope and earnestly pray may be a long and distinguished service 
to the Church of the Brethren and her cousins and friends around the world. 


OUR DREAMS 


Brethren Life and Thought will carry on among Brethren and their 
friends a sustained, spirited, thoughtful conversation on the great issues 
we face today, and on our heritage. The Church of the Brethren has 
reached a position of considerable prestige, and of considerable danger. 
Which way will we go? What light can we find for the days of dangerous 
opportunity just ahead? Who are we and whence have we come? What is 
our role as a church in the larger family of the Christian Church? This 
journal offers itself as the medium of exchange for articles on all these 
issues, however controversial or urgent they may be. We will publish 
articles which deal with the whole range of Brethren thought, life, history, 
theology, culture, and philosophy. 
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OFFICIALLY... 


We have no official ties, no subsidy. We believe we can serve the 
church we love in the best fashion if we do not seek any official sponsorship, 
either from our General Brotherhood Board, our Conference, or our 
institutions of higher learning. We believe and pray that we will strengthen 
all of them by our ministry. We are not a competitor of the Gospel 
Messenger, but seek to meet a need which a popular and universally read 
church organ cannot meet. We shall supplement each other’s ministry. 
The Brethren Publishing House will print and mail the journal for the 
association, a relationship which the association and the staff appreciate 
and cherish. We are establishing the journal not out of a spirit of 
discontent or of criticism, but as an additional and greatly needed means 
of communication of sustained thought, scholarly research, and vigorous 
exchange of dedicated Brethren opinion. 


INTRODUCING ... 


How we work and who we are. The parent and controlling body 
of Brethren Life and Thought is the Brethren Journal Association, a 
voluntary group, whose membership is open to all members and friends 
of the Church of the Brethren. Policies are determined by, the editorial 
board, elected by the association for two-year terms. The board and 
the officers of the association have selected the staff. 

The editor has the chief responsibility for the selection and editing 
of the content of the journal and preparation of editorial notes. He 
has been a pastor, college and seminary teacher, missionary to India, 
and lately director of evangelism for the General Brotherhood Board 
of the Church of the Brethren. He has written a number of books 
on worship, preaching, and evangelism, contributed to various journals, 
and edited a Gujarati monthly paper in India and a quarterly of worship 
materials for Agricultural Missions, Inc. His education has been in 
Bridgewater College and Bethany Biblical Seminary, from which he holds 
degrees, and in Garrett Biblical Institute, Gettysburg Seminary, and the 
University of Chicago. He is pastor of the Williamson Road Church 
of the Brethren, Roanoke, Virginia. 


The associate editor, Desmond W. Bittinger, assists the editor as 
chief adviser, and will write occasional notes as well as longer articles. 
He is president of McPherson College, and was for six years editor 
of the Gospel Messenger. A native of West Virginia, Mr. Bittinger 
received his education at Elizabethtown College and the University of 
Pennsylvania. He is an authority on the culture of Nigeria, where he 
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served eight years as a missionary. He has written several books, some 
on Nigeria, others on church life. 


Frances Clemens, our managing editor, does the art work, layout, 
and other very necessary tasks which will make the journal readable. 
Miss Clemens is a Pennsylvanian, a graduate of Juniata College and 
the College of the Pacific. She spent several years as administrative 
assistant in Christian Education in the General Brotherhood Board offices 
in Elgin, Illinois, and is now assisting in the Brethren Volunteer Service 
training program at New Windsor, Maryland. 

Clyde E. Weaver is treasurer and business and subscription manager 
of the journal. He is a graduate of Elizabethtown College, and has had 
his graduate training at Bethany Biblical Seminary and the University 
of Chicago. Mr. Weaver is chaplain of the Chicago Parental School. He 
is assisted in financial matters by John A. Ejichelberger, treasurer and 
business manager of Bethany Biblical Seminary. 


WRITING FOR BRETHREN LIFE AND THOUGHT 


We invite you to write for Brethren Life and Thought. Of course 
we will be soliciting articles as we see the need. From time to time 
we will publish issues which contain a symposium of articles on a major 
theme of current interest to the church. The editor invites correspondence 
on subjects on which our readers may want to write. We invite our 
friends who are not members of the Church of the Brethren to write 
for the journal, too, if they have a message we need and can use. 


When you submit an article . . . please— 


@ Type your article, double-spaced, on eight and one-half by 
eleven inch white paper. 


@ Verify any references or notes you may include. 


@ Include postage for return of your manuscript, if you send 
one in unsolicited. 


@ Send manuscripts and all editorial correspondence to the 
editorial office. 


@ Submit articles ranging from two to five thousand words. 





THE EDITOR’S PRAYER 


O God, Source of all wisdom, Fountain of all truth, Light of the 
minds that earnestly seek after Thee, Founder and Lord of the redemptive 
fellowship of the church, illuminate the pathway and accept the offering 
of our minds, hearts and hands in the journal here dedicated to Thy 
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service. Make it an instrument of understanding, a channel of holy 
wisdom, a bond of Christian unity, a kindled torch of sharing love— 
that through its ministry, the church may be made stronger, the minds 
of Thy people made wiser, the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ 
brought nearer in the hearts and minds of all men, through Jesus 


Christ our Lord. Amen. 
—E. K. Z. 
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The Biblical Dilemma of the Church of the Brethren 


CHALMER E. Faw 


The Church of the Brethren, along with some other non-creedal 
churches, has traditionally claimed to have no creed but the New 
Testament,’ which she has taken as her only and adequate rule of faith 
and practice.” This position immediately imposes upon the Brethren four 
serious problems, three of them arising from the nature of the New 
Testament itself and the fourth from current practice. Until and unless 
these difficulties are overcome there is an open question as to whether or 
not the Church of the Brethren and other similar groups can with any 
honesty maintain their historical claim. 


THE FOURFOLD DILEMMA 
The Dilemma of Size 


First is the dilemma of size. Most creeds are short, such as the Apostles’ 
Creed, which in its older form contained only fifty-two Greek words, and in 
the present Latin text seventy-five words’ (one hundred four words in 
English translation), and the Nicene Creed with its one hundred forty 
Greek words. It is customary for many churches to recite one or more 
of these creeds as a portion of the Sunday morning worship service. Con- 
trast with that the New Testament which the Brethren take as their 
only creed or their substitute for a creed, as a rule of faith and practice. 
Approximately eighteen hundred times as long as the Apostles’ Creed, 
covering over five hundred pages in many popular editions, this volume 
would consume some twelve full hours of oral reading time, were it 
recited in private or in church. What does this mean? It means that 
from the standpoint of sheer size alone the taking of the New Testament 
as a creed, or rule of faith and conduct, imposes upon all Brethren eighteen 
hundred times as much concentration and application as that expended by 
other churches upon their creeds. 


* The exact wording of the Brethren position seems to vary from “We have no creed; but we take 
the New Testament as our. . . rule of faith and practice” to “We have no creed but the New Testament, 
which we take as our . . . rule of faith and practice.” 

* The wording used here is that of the “Historical Statement” printed in Brotherhood Organization 
and Polity (Elgin: Brethren Publishing House, Second Edition, 1954), page 4. The same publication, 
on page 7, under “Qualifications” for members of Standing Committee uses the phraseology: “the New 
Testament as the ultimate rule of faith and practice.” 

*See A. C. McGiffert, The Apostles’ Creed (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902), page 100 
for a reconstruction of the original Greek text. H. B. Swete, The Apostles’ Creed (Cambridge University 
Press, 1908), page 16, gives a comparison of the older and later Latin texts. A more recent treatment 
is that by J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1950), chapter XII. 
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The Dilemma of Form and Content 

The second dilemma is that of the form and content of the New 
Testament. It is apparent to every careful student of the Bible that the 
New Testament was not written as a creed in the first place. To be sure, 
it contains both the theological teachings and the ethical precepts requisite 
to constructing a creed, but neither by original purpose and writing nor 
by present form is it, in itself, such a formulary. It is rather a collection 
of four gospels (interpretations of the events and meanings of the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ), a history of the early church, a 
collection of letters by Paul and others (some of a specific nature written 
to deal with particular situations and others of a more general nature), 
and finally an apocalypse. Through them breathes the authentic spirit of 
Christ so that they have rightly taken their place along with and even 
beyond the Old Testament to constitute the Bible of Christianity. But 
in both form and content these writings can hardly be said to have been 
constructed as a systematic, orderly formulation of Christianity. Every 
pastor meets this problem when he tries to guide people who have little 
or no biblical background into the fruitful reading of the New Testament. 
Where shall they begin? Surely not in the middle of a genealogy, nor in 
some learned epistle. How shall they understand what they read in the 
light of their meager background? The difficulty of the problem is sufficient 
to retard many adults, to say nothing of youth and children, in the use of 
the New Testament as their all-sufficient rule of faith and practice. 


The Dilemma of Points of View 

A third dilemma is the dilemma of variety of points of view in the 
New Testament itself. Immediately one thinks of E. F. Scott’s classic, 
The Varieties of New Testament Religion,* which so ably sets forth the 
different strands of viewpoint which go to make up the fabric of our New 
Testament. The ordinary layman runs into this problem not on the level 
of Professor Scott, however, but rather in terms of what seem to him to 
be bewildering portions of the New Testament, such as the Apocalypse, or 
the typology of Hebrews, the anti-heresy blasts of Jude or Second Peter, or 
seemingly conflicting texts on this subject or that. The fact that the New 
Testament is not a book of dead-pan uniformity, but the record of a Living 
Word, a dynamic faith which assumes a number of forms and variations, 
poses a dilemma for many a sincere Christian who would take it as his 
guide to life and thought. Which writer of the New Testament shall I 
follow, or which of two or more divergent texts? 


“Scott, Ernest F., The Varieties of New Testament Religion (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
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The Dilemma of Disuse 


The fourth dilemma is a very practical one. Whereas the first three 
arise out of the nature of the New Testament itself, this one stems from 
contemporary practice. This is the dilemma of general disuse of the Bible 
today. This is a familiar fact and need not be elaborated here. The 
competition in reading matter alone, to say nothing of the total range of 
attention-claiming aspects of our modern culture, have done much to take 
the Bible out of the center of the reading habits of thousands. That this 
is true of Brethren along with Christians in general no Sunday-school 
teacher or college Bible professor would dispute. It is not our purpose 
at this time to analyze just why the New Testament is so little read in our 
day, but rather to call it to our attention and to note that this fact in itself 
constitutes a tremendous problem for a church which claims to take the 
New Testament as its rule of faith and practice. If the members of the 
church no longer read their New Testament, how can it be their all- 
sufficient guide to holy living? How long can they be called New Testament 
Christians? 


A dilemma is a situation requiring a choice between two equally 
difficult or undesirable alternatives. The dilemma for the Brethren in 
regard to the New Testament consists in the fact that they are faced with 
the choice between giving up their historic claim as a New Testament 
church, on the one hand (a most undesirable alternative), and turning 
the tide of current usage and discovering anew a rule of faith and practice 
in a book which is comparatively long, diverse, and complex (certainly 
a difficult alternative). 


THE SOLUTION 


It is to the second horn of the above dilemma that we shall address 
ourselves in our search for a solution, assuming that the Brethren, if they 
are to remain Brethren at all, cannot forsake their historic position as a 
New Testament church. How can the fourfold dilemma posed by the 
proposition of taking the New Testament as the only and adequate rule 
of faith and practice be solved? Let us consider the four problems, one at 
a time, in the order discussed above. 


Not Too Lengthy 


First we noted that the New Testament, as compared with the creeds, 
is long and cumbersome. Some twelve hours, we said, would be required 
to read it straight through, and much more than that, of course, to read 
it thoughtfully and with due regard to its many implications and 
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applications. It will be noted at once that length here is purely a relative 
matter. The New Testament is long as compared to the written creeds, 
but as compared with the flood of literature coming forth daily from our 
presses it is small indeed. One Sunday edition of a metropolitan newspaper 
may well contain more printed words than does the whole New Testament, 
and this comes to our door fifty-two weeks a year, year in and year out, to 
say nothing of the daily flood of newsprint which cries out to us from 
newsstand and library table. Add to this the steady flow of weekly and 
monthly periodicals, many of them equivalent to whole books in them- 
selves, and the sizable stream of bound volumes pouring forth from both 
our religious and our secular presses, and, for those who like them, the 
grotesque mass of pulp journalism—comic books, murder mysteries, and 
adventure thrillers which overflow our drugstores and sidewalk shops— 
and we find the New Testament shrinking more and more into one small 
book. Even the amount of first-, second-, and third-class mail that comes 
across the desk of the average professional man in a week’s time, much 
of it to find its way into “file thirteen,” makes the New Testament look 
like a trim volume indeed, by contrast. The very bulk of our printed paper 
output, unprecedented in the history of civilization, bidding as it does 
for the attention of every literate American, makes the problem of size 
of the New Testament shrink into insignificance. We might go on to 
mention the audio and visual devices of our day, the radio, television, 
and motion picture which also add to the mass of rival attention-getters 
to be weighed against the one little volume which has come down to us 
as our all-sufficient guide for life. In the comparison with the immense 
output of printed matter and audio-visual demands, is it too much to 
expect that a people would be willing to accept this one small book as the 
cream of all writing and set themselves to master and live by it? In contrast 
to the almost overwhelming force of current printed matter and loud- 
mouthed gadgets, does not the New Testament come as a quiet and welcome 
relief to our harassed minds in their search for the way of life? 

More positively speaking, the non-creedal New Testament Christian 
may well be grateful that instead of one condensed formulation he is 
permitted to live in the free atmosphere of a document of some length and 
variety. He may thus avoid the narrow legalism of a set code and rejoice 
in the life-giving abundance of the twenty-seven books which comprise our 
New Testament. This positive value will be even more apparent as we 
consider the next two points before us. 


In Variety There Is Life 
The problem of variety of form and content is indeed a real one, as 
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we have noted before. On first thought it would not seem logical that 
a book which was not written primarily to be a creed should be taken 
as such or as the substitute for one. Let us frankly admit that if the 
Christian takes as his creed a book so varied in content as is the New 
Testament he is not using the term creed with quite the same connotation 
as does the man who constructs or adopts one as a concise formulation of 
his belief, but with a much broader meaning. The New Testament 
witnesses in many different ways, through story, treasured saying, ethical 
precept and exhortation to a way of life, and it is this way of life, rather 
than a codified set of rules and regulations, that becomes the “creed” of 
the non-creedal New Testament Christian. This takes the emphasis off 
legal requirements and puts it on Christianity as spirit and life. The New 
Testament is as diversified in form and content as is the Christian life itself 
and is therefore a fitting pattern for that life. At the same time it possesses 
a central unity around the person of Jesus Christ, thus providing a basis 
for the well-integrated Christian life. 


Another positive factor operative in this diversity of form and content 
is the fact that in the New Testament the central truth of Christianity is 
attested to by so many different forms and in so many different ways 
that if one form should fail to capture the imagination or meet the needs 
of the individual Christian the other several forms would likely do it. 
Straight exhortation may appeal to some, while others of a more sensitive 
or artistic nature may be more deeply impressed by one of the superb 
parables of Christ with its picture rather than preachment of the truth 
of the gospel. Still others will be more profoundly affected by the historical 
account of the early church in Acts, and still others will be moved by the 
visions and apocalyptic portions of the New Testament. Diversity helps 
insure that every type of reader be led, in one way or another, to a 
unifying affirmation of Christ as Lord of all. 


Differences Can Be Creative 


The third-mentioned dilemma, that of differences in point of view 
among writers of the New Testament, arises, like the foregoing, from the 
New Testament emphasis upon truth and life rather than upon dead code 
and legal precept. The New Testament, like the incarnation and the 
church, is.a divine-human blend: the imperishable “treasure” of God 
contained in “earthen vessels.”* The treasure is rich and adequate, the 
earthen vessels limited and earth-bound. The result is the New Testament 
as it actually is: great central truths about Christ and God and the church 


52 Corinthians 4:7. 
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stated in terms which reflect interesting variations of emphasis and point 
of view. 

It is both inaccurate and confusing to call all these variations “con- 
tradictions.”” Many seeming contradictions which give earnest Christians 
difficulty are readily understandable when the full context of the passage 
is considered. An obvious example is the statement from Christ recorded 
in Matthew 10:34, “Think not that I have come to bring peace on earth. 
I have ngt come to bring peace, but a sword.” At first glance, and taken 
out of context, the statement seems to contradict both the total peace- 
making direction of Christ’s life and numerous individual texts on love 
of enemies; but considered in the light of the total paragraph (10:34-39), 
of which these are the opening words, the statement is seen to refer to 
those misunderstandings which are to arise within families as a result of 
the supreme loyalty which Christ demands. It has no reference to carnal 
warfare, but rather to social and spiritual tensions. Other passages need 
to be taken not only with the immediate context but also in the light 
of the total redemptive purpose of Christ and His church for their true 
meaning to be understood. 

There are other variations in thought which are not contradictions, 
but which express instead the bi-polarity of truth. When Paul, in the 
same paragraph,° tells his readers that they should bear one another’s 
burdens (verse 2) and that each one must bear his own burden (verse 5), 
he is simply expressing both foci of an all-embracing truth. What many 
Christians fail to take into account is that truth is much greater than 
any one expression of it. It usually takes several diverse statements to 
encompass it all and even then the human mind must confess that it 
has not been able to exhaust God’s eternal truth. In some cases the difference 
is between an ideal or central principle and the contemporary, practical 
application of it. For example, Paul can enunciate the ideal that “there 
is neither slave nor free . . . you are all one in Christ Jesus,”” but when 
he comes to a particular situation in which slaves may be in danger of 
rebelling against their masters he advises, “Slaves, obey in everything those 
who are your earthly masters, not with eyeservice, as men-pleasers, but in 
singleness of heart, fearing the Lord.”* Often the variation is a difference 
in emphasis, due frequently to the necessity of offering a corrective to 
some particular practice. In Galatians and Romans Paul makes it crystal 
clear that it is not by works (of law) that a man is justified, but by his 
faith. In James the writer emphasizes the futility of faith without works, 


® Galatians 6:1-5. 
7 Galatians 3:28. 
® Colossians 4:22. 
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going even the length of saying “that a man is justified by works and 
not by faith alone.’” 

Three different factors seem to be at work here. One is the bi-polarity 
of truth spoken of above. The truth about salvation is so great, with 
both faith and works playing a part somewhere along the line, that to 
encompass the whole truth one dare not leave out either faith or works.” 
Then Galatians and Romans were written to counteract actual or possible 
Judaizing by which Christians would be plunged into legalistic obedience 
to the law as the way of salvation, whereas James seems to have been written 
to correct abuses on the other side in which Christian deeds were minimized 
and “faith” was made the overworked cliché of Christian living. In 
counteraction to these extremes both statements contain truth. The whole 
truth for all kinds of occasions can be understood only in the light of 
both Paul and James and indeed of the whole New Testament. 

The third factor operating here is the difference of opinion to be 
expected between two different interpreters of Christian truth. Sincere, 
Christ-filled Christians today often differ. In fact, one might observe that 
there are alive today no two Christians able to think for themselves who 
would agree in every particular. If that is true in the twentieth century, 
is it surprising that it should have been true in the first century? In fact, 
our New Testament witnesses abundantly to the differences which existed 
between very sincere and Spirit-led Christians. In the “ideal church” of 
Jerusalem a murmuring arose between the Hellenistic Christians and those 
of Hebrew origin about the treatment of widows among them.” The 
Judaizing party of Christians raised no little dissension with Paul and 
Barnabas over the reception of Gentiles into the church,” then later 
Paul and Barnabas themselves, both pro-Gentile Christian missionaries and 
bosom companions on their first journey, fell out and went their separate 
ways when a “sharp contention” arose between them.” At Antioch, Paul 
rebuked not only Cephas but also his old friend Barnabas for their insin- 
cerity in withdrawing from the tables of the Gentile Christians.“ When 
Paul was on his last trip to Jerusalem, ‘“‘bound in the Spirit” and determined 
throughout to go there,” the Christians at Tyre “through the Spirit” 
tried to prevent his going** and at Caesarea the Christian prophet, Agabus, 


* James 3:24. 
7° As a matter of fact, Paul himself stresses Christian works as the outgrowth of faith in both 
Galatians, chapters 5 and 6, and Romans, chapters 12-15. 
™ Acts 6:1. 
8 Acts 15. 
*8 Acts 15:39. 
** Galatians 2:13. 
28 Acts 20:22. 
2° Acts 21:4. 
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predicted dire results and the whole company tried to stop him.” These 
are but a few obvious examples chosen at random. The New Testament 
itself, when allowed to speak freely, gives ample evidence of the fact that 
Christians then, as now, though witnessing to an essential unity in Christ, 
differed in particular points of view and emphasis. The result was not 
confusion but the work of the Living Lord moving in and through a living 
church, speaking life to living men of every age. 

Therefore, instead of a dilemma, the diversity in point of view and 
emphasis of the New Testament is one of its true glories, for it grants 
its readers the freedom of opening their own lives to the Spirit of God 
and letting Him speak to their own personalities and use their own 
special gifts of mind and heart for the glory of God. 


Unity Through Diversity 

There are several possible ways of relating the unity and diversity 
that are found in the New Testament, but that which seems to be closest 
to the genius of the New Testament itself may be expressed as unity 
through diversity. It is not just unity and diversity, as though there were 
sometimes unity and sometimes diversity, or unity and diversity existing 
side by side as separate characteristics of the message. Nor is it unity in 
spite of diversity, as though the unity had a difficult time emerging from 
an essential disunity or were superimposed upon it from above. No, it 
is the divine paradox of unity through diversity: the unity of the Spirit 
through the diversity of expressions of that unity. It is “one Lord one 
Faith’””* mediated through “the varieties of New Testament religion.”” 
By this is meant that the very diversity of the New Testament experience 
and record is an essential part of the higher unity. to which they witness. 


Two figures of speech come to mind to illustrate this relationship 
of unity through diversity as it is found in the New Testament. The first 
is one borrowed from the world of music. Everyone is acquainted with 
one-part music, whether in solo or unison singing. The effect of the single 
melody may be ever so pleasing, but certainly much more depth, color, 
and meaning can be realized through the principle of harmony: the 
blending of diverse parts into a larger unity than that achieved by the one 
part alone. Then if, instead of just simple harmony with its diverse parts, 
the central theme is dealt with after the manner of a symphony in which 
different musical instruments participate, still greater depth and meaning 


17 Acts 21:10-12. 

*® As runs the title of Floyd V. Filson’s valuable book. Floyd V. Filson, One Lord One Faith 
(Philadelphia: the Westminister Press), 1943. 

2° Scott, E. F., op. cit. 
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can be expressed. The principle of the symphony is the realization of a 
powerful new unity through the blending and interaction of almost endless 
diversity. May one suggest then that whereas many sincere Christians 
are able to pick out with one finger Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater on the 
keyboard of the New Testament, they would be much more richly blest 
were they able to hear in it the divine symphony of redemption in which 
the central theme of Christ and the Christ-life is played over and over 
again with many variations by different instruments and in numerous 
symphonic patterns, always vivid, alive, and inescapable. 


A second figure of speech to express unity through diversity arises out 
of the educational procedure known as the panel. A group of informed 
or experienced persons, ‘“‘experts” we call them, is assembled to discuss a 
given theme. They are chosen not only because they talk the same 
language and can communicate to each other and to the audience on a 
common theme, but they are chosen also because they bring to the 
discussion a rich variety of background and diversity of training or opinion. 
In fact, the panel discussion would be somewhat dull if the participants 
were to agree in every particular. Often a sharp drawing of issues and 
contrasting points of view is deliberately sought in setting up the panel. 
No one is offended if the members of the panel differ. Quite the contrary; 
they are expected to differ, just as they are expected through their differences 
to reach something approaching a common mind or consensus of the 
meeting. In one way of looking at it, the New Testament is a panel of 
great Christian witnesses testifying to their experience of Christ. Some 
are experts on the earthly ministry of our Lord as it was handed down 
to them and they made special study of it. Others testify particularly to 
the life and thought of the early church in its attempt to incarnate the 
spirit and teachings of the Lord. All of them affirm again and again the 
centrality of Christ and of God, who is known in and through Christ. All 
of them voice the glories of the redemptive act of God in Christ. But 
their speech and their approaches differ. Differences in emphasis and even 
points of view occur here and there, sometimes in the same author, more 
frequently between authors. The result is not confusion but a strengthened 
witness to the life in Christ. Christians then who model their lives after 
the New Testament are inspired and freed to enter the same discussion 
in their own time and affirm the same unity through diversity by their 
lives, their thought, and their deeds. 


A Revival of Use of the New Testament 
Our solution to the fourth aspect of the dilemma, that of the current 
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disuse of the Bible in our times, lies, of course, in discovering ways by which 
the Bible in general—and the New Testament in particular—may take 
its rightful place at the center of the life of our people. What is needed, 
in a word, is an experiential understanding of every part of the New 
Testament on the part of every Christian. 

Every believer ought to have an experience with the whole New 
Testament as a unit. In twelve hours of reading time this greatest book 
in all the world, this central document of Christianity, this only and all- 
sufficient rule of faith and practice can be completely covered. For those 
willing to devote as much as an hour a day to this urgent task the whole 
symphony can be heard through some thirty times in one year. For those 
able to devote only a half hour a day to it, some fifteen complete renderings 
of this most vital of all books can be enjoyed each year. Different orders 
may be followed in such comprehensive reading: the canonical order 
(gospels, Acts, Pauline epistles, pastoral epistles, general epistles, and 
Revelation); the order of writing (Pauline epistles in chronological order, 
synoptic gospels, general epistles with Revelation and John inserted at their 
proper places). Different translations will add to the over-all readability 
and understanding. Then groups of related writings need to be read 
and studied as units: the four gospels, Paul’s early letters, the prison 
epistles, the pastoral epistles, and so on. After that, individual books need 
to be read again and again until the message and genius of each stands out 
clearly and distinctly. By this time the distinct movements of the great 
symphony are beginning to be heard clearly and the major idea patterns of 
the panel discussion are beginning to register and have their impact. 
Finally come the smaller units. Approached in the light of the whole 
New Testament, groups of books and whole books, the smaller sections of 
books, paragraphs, and individual sentences will begin to fall into place. 
There will be none of this disastrous fragmentation of the text which 
has played such havoc with the understanding of the Bible for the past 
three hundred fifty years. Smaller texts will always be approached and 
understood in the light of their larger contexts and the Spirit of God will 
be able to speak to the individual Christian through the New Testament 
in large messages instead of in garbled and isolated snatches from this 
passage and that. , 

Each church and each church group will need to find its own way 
of motivating and carrying out this revival of the use of the Bible in 
its midst. For many it will mean providing copies of a readable version 
of the Bible for the church pews along with the hymnal, and the constant 
use of these Bibles in public worship, expository preaching, and public 
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Bible studies, as well as the use of personally owned Bibles in family 
worship and individual study at home. In different congregations different 
methods may be employed. The central, urgent need is that the New 
Testament be read, studied, and lived by every Christian. 

Stated in other words the process is this: First, we must live with our 
New Testaments in comprehensive and constant reading and study. Soon 
we shall find ourselves not only living with the New Testament, but 
living by the New Testament, as its principles become more and more 
the functioning guides for our own life and thought. The final step is 
reached when we not only live by the New Testament but become so at 
one with its life and spirit that it can be truly said that we live the New 
Testament, become “living epistles known and read of men.” When this 
stage of growth in grace is reached then we can say surely that we have no 
creed but the New Testament, which we take as our only and adequate 
rule of faith and practice! 


Senator Jenner, Cromwell, and Me 


Kermit Epy 


At night, on the third floor of the palace, guarded by eighty sentinels, who every 
quarter of an hour cry aloud a whole sentence, Ernest IV trembles in his room... . If 
a plank creaks in the floor, he snatches up ‘his pistols and imagines that there is a 
Liberal hiding under his bed. . . . Absolute power has this advantage, that it sanctifies 
everything in the eyes of the public: what harm can there be in a thing that nobody 
notices? Our policy for the next twenty years is going to consist in fear of the Jacobins. 

—Henri Beyle (Stendhal) 
The Charterhouse of Parma* 


I had heard, sometime in the early 1950’s, that American policy 
for the next twenty years was going to consist in fear of the Communists. 
My chance to test that premise personally came on a humid Wednesday 
afternoon during the summer of 1953, when a man appeared in my 
office and laid before me a long piece of paper, a subpoena to appear 
before the Jenner subcommittee of the Internal Committee of the 
Judiciary of the United States. 

Since it was the first subpoena that I had ever received, I wondered 
for a moment what crime it was that I had committed. Then colleagues 
and students, friends and well-wishers, began to come in to congratulate 
me. “We are so glad it happened,” they said. “You will speak for us. 
You will take up our cause.” 

I had the odd suspicion that perhaps some of their congratulatory 
zeal derived from the fact that I had been subpoenaed and not they. 

I was not so overjoyed. Jenner had announced that the hearings 
were secret in order to “protect’’ those on trial, which meant, of course, 
that speculation would run wild. One newspaper reporter called me 
and said, “I assume you got a subpoena.” The Chicago Sun Times 
observed (shrewdly enough) that an “invitation to appear before the 
committee casts doubt on a man’s reputation.” Yes, indeed. Any man’s 
reputation. The reputation of the purest—or the most harmless—man. 

It soon became apparent that Senators Jenner and Butler were not 
out to judge a specific criminal act, but the degree of political evil in me. 
By what standard of political purity they could judge me, and what they 
might do to me if they found me not up to par, I could not tell; so I tried 
to find out. Another man subpoenaed that summer along with me, a law 
student, also spent some time trying to find out. It seemed that no one 


* Liveright Publishing Corporation, New York. Copyright 1953, George Scott Moncrieff. 
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really knew much about either the committee’s powers or prerogatives. 
For all practical purposes, the committee seemed to function in the same 
way as the Inquisition in Spain: the clerical arm (the Jenner committee) 
hands over the victim, following interrogation, to the secular arm (in this 
case my employer, the University of Chicago). The secular arm is 
responsible for active punishment (in this case, firing the man, and then 
making it rather difficult for him to earn a living elsewhere). Of course, if 
the secular arm doesn’t come through—and in this case the university stood 
firm behind its teachers—the whole system collapses. 


In the end, I told Senator Jenner (who comes from my home state 
of Indiana) what to me was obvious: that I had never been and was not 
now (nor, I suppose, intending to become) a Communist; that I had always, 
by virtue of long-held convictions, been antiauthoritarian; that I belonged 
to the order of the Brethren by birth, and was both a minister and professor 
by trade. Further, I intimated that if they were to try me, they would have 
to try the entire Protestant heritage of which I was a part. With various 
apologies, the committee then informed me that they were not aware of 
these things, and instructed me, after some hesitation, to return to my home. 

It was about that time that I began to feel a bit angry. Having been 
denied a public hearing, I learned later (and from the newspapers) that 
Professors Ernest Burgess and Anton J. Carlson and myself had been asked 
to give testimony because we had “‘been keeping bad company.” It appeared, 
then, that it was not we who were interesting in ourselves, but rather the 
degree of political evil in our possible associates. 

Since I had been given little or no time to express myself on the matter, 
I began to feel decidedly balked. I would have told the committee (had 
they asked me) that I consider the company I keep to be my own business. 
I have friends who belong to the National Association of Manufacturers; I 
also have friends in the “red” unions which seceded from or were kicked out 
of the C.I.0. To choose one’s associates for their intrinsic interest rather 
than their possible influences or connections would seem the least a man 
might offer toward the ideal of serious and civilized living. I would also 
have told the committee (had they asked me) that I undoubtedly have gone 
to meetings where Communists were present; perhaps I have even appeared 
on a couple of letterheads with Communists. The horror of such associations 
I somehow don’t recognize. It would seem that by the law of human 
averages, Communists, through contact with people like me from the 
outside world, might every once in a while be tempted to change their 
affiliations. That growing legion of ex-Communists, some of whom insist 
on writing books on their conversion out of the party, testify to that. 
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I began to feel balked, too, when I considered empathetically the 
position of some of my compatriots who had been called up by Velde 
or Jenner or McCarthy or Eastland, and who had pleaded the Fifth 
Amendment. They had thus incurred the label, “Fifth Amendment 
Communist,” a sleek McCarthy gimmick which, in effect, reverses the 
due process of Anglo-Saxon law (hitherto always interpreted to mean that 
a man is innocent until he is proved guilty). The Fifth Amendment had 
been incorporated into the Constitution in order to guard against the 
possibility of Star Chamber proceedings: the secret hearings, the arbitrary 
rulings behind closed doors, no chance to face your accusers, men forced 
to testify against themselves. In actual practice, the Fifth Amendment 
has been invoked quite often, not in self-protection, but from fear of 
being forced into the unenviable role of the informer. Once having 
answered the first question (“Are you now or have you ever been a 
Communist?) a witness is forced, on pain of contempt of court, to 
answer all following questions. Most non-Communists who got around 
politically in the ’30’s had friends or acquaintances or enemies who were 
admitted Communists. I was luckier or more wicked than some of my 
colleagues in this respect: it happened that my contacts with “subversives” 
did not include self-confessed Communists; I was not in the habit of 
asking social or professional connections their political slant. Had I 
known, however, I might have taken recourse to the Fifth Amendment. 
Someone should inform people of the Jenner-Velde ilk—that is, people 
of an almost ridiculously literal temperament—that men of honor are 
nowhere reassured by this talk of “vast and horrible conspiracy” into the 
deceptive idea that their plain duty is to set aside all simple human 
decency and to start naming names whenever they can think of names 
to name and a committee to lap it all up with a tape recorder. 

At this point in my argument, someone always jumps up with a 
question, which generally goes like this: “But wouldn’t you be willing 
to inform in court on a man whom you saw commit a murder, even if 
he were your friend? And if so, why wouldn’t you bear witness against 
a man who, as a Communist, was part of a deadly conspiracy against the 
United States government?” Along with this question usually goes the 
accusation: I, and men like me, are “soft-minded.” I will probably be 
warned that Sparta won out over Athens because Sparta had the toughest, 
biggest battalions, and meanwhile as everyone knows, Athens was getting 
“soft” in the civilized sense, and of course that is why the Athenians lost. 


The answer to that particular question, I think, comes in two parts. 
There is all the difference in the world between testifying in a criminal 
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court and in a court whose real function is to test the conformity of a 
man’s political opinions. Jenner, Velde, and McCarthy, Inc., have not, 
to my knowledge, produced for trial one man engaged in conspiracy, 
sabotage, or murder. (In the Rosenberg case, which was not the affair 
of a Congressional investigating committee at all, two people were 
convicted of giving atomic secrets to Russia; Alger Hiss was sent to jail 
on charges of perjury.) In addition, the numerous un-American com- 
mittees have dredged up a certain number of ex-Communists here and 
there over the country. A good many of these ex’es were honest men 
who joined the Party because they were convinced that it was right, 
and who left it because they had become convinced that it was not right. 
They were not accused of giving away atomic secrets, committing sabotage, 
or murdering people in back alleys. Further, the committees have pro- 
duced a great number of men like myself and my colleague, Anton J. 
Carlson, at the University of Chicago. I was sent home in the way that 
I have described, and Mr. Carlson was accused of having sponsored a Young 
Communist club on campus for a period of time. He admitted to this 
charge readily enough, and said that he had consented to be the sponsor 
of the club because, although he did not agree with its members, he did, 
like Voltaire, agree with their right to disagree. Mr. Carlson was also sent 
home, after some confusion on the part of the judges. 

The first part of my answer, then, is the statement that the un-American 
committees which have been touring the country in our time are not engaged 
in the investigation of acts of criminal violence (a la the LaFollette or 
Kefauver committees, which had legitimate concerns with which to deal). 
Rather, the un-Americans are political groups engaged upon political ends. 

The second part of my answer takes longer, and is more difficult. It 
has to do with questions such as: What belongs rightfully to Caesar and 
what to God? What does a man owe society and what does society owe 
the individual? The complexities of these questions go a long way back. 
Caesar is a persistent figure in human history, and the tendency to give 
him more and more room, an insistent temptation even for men who are 
convinced that the moral law is everywhere and anywhere superior to the 
flexible laws of men (even during those often-experienced times when one 
emergency follows another, and we are always being advised to set aside 
moral law in order to extricate ourselves from one more emergency). 
Socrates considered the question thoroughly and came out with an 
ironic answer: the State had the right (that is, the power) to kill him; but, 
by the same token, he had the right to continue holding opinions regardless 
of their unpopularity with the State. 
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The tendency to give unto Caesar even more than Caesar asks is a 
very great temptation; it appears under the most approved labels: love of 
country, duty, honor, the desire to serve a cause larger than oneself, the 
desire to be solid with the many under a ready-made morality and an 
easily understood flag. The common endeavor of war, unlike the common 
but mundane endeavor of paying taxes, is fraught with the possibility of 
solidarity and heroic action. It was not so long ago that men of the Western 
world were hung, drawn, and quartered, garotted, or burned at the stake 
for their religious and/or political opinions. The wars we Westerners now 
wage are in the name of national states; Protestants no longer fight Catholics 
on the fields of Germany, but “God” becomes confused with “Country” 
all the same, nowadays it is more tribal—the God of the Russians against 
the God of the Americans rather than one religious idea against another. 

We in America have even come to consider it generally barbarous to 
kill men for their political or religious opinions. (Somebody did suggest 
recently that there should be a death penalty for Communists, but this 
measure is still considered too excessive to be incorporated into law.) We 
in America also boast that we have no political prisoners. (This is not 
strictly true; it is simply that we bunch all our prisoners—including con- 
scientious objectors and Jehovah’s Witnesses and framed politicals—into 
the same general area as safe-crackers and arsonists. —The Spanish-speaking 
peoples, who are more honest about some things, have, as a matter of 
course, a strict dividing line between their politicals and the criminals.) 

Still and all, the general American sentiment is against hanging men 
for what with delicate nuance we call “their convictions.” We consider 
it uncivilized. We have always held ourselves just a little bit above the 
people in the rest of the world. We have a superior system of law, you see, 
and a superior system of government, not to mention our superior standard 
of living. Ergo, our logic runs, we are a superior set of people. 

We neglect to remember, quite often, that the basic facts of human 
life—and of politics—are pretty much the same everywhere. Just as in 
Germany, given the proper conditions, something deep in men responded 
to Hitler, so here, given the conditions, something in the human grain 
responds to McCarthy. The inquisitorial mind is as likely to be hatched 
in Main Street, USA, as in Seville or Moscow. | 

Again, our comparatively successful experience with democracy has 
made many of us Americans forget the hard facts of politics. (Especially do 
we Protestants tend to forget how intensely political our immediate spiritual 
forebears got to be, and how many of them seemed to end up hung, drawn, 
and quartered.) Because of our national birth in revolution, we are 
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taught in grammar school to revere the martyr. We are also taught (more 
by implication than by fact) that if a cause is righteous it is bound to win 
out. “The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.” But by and 
large we learn about those dissident groups which happened to be suc- 
cessful; thus we are prone to overlook the fact that the great majority 
of those who revolt against duly constituted authority are not successful. 
The great liberal spokesman, John Stuart Mill, reminded us of this fact 
in the nineteenth century: 


History teems with instances of truth put down by persecution. If not suppressed 
forever, it may be thrown back for centuries. To speak only of religious opinions: the 
Reformation broke out at least twenty times before Luther, and was put down. Arnold 
of Brescia was put down. Fra Dolcino was put down. Savonarola was put down. The 
Albigeois were put down. The Vaudois were put down. The Lollards were put down. 
The Hussites were put down. Even after the era of Luther, wherever persecution was 
persisted in, it was successful. In Spain, Italy, Flanders, the Austrian Empire, Protestant- 
ism was rooted out: and most likely, would have been so in England, had Queen 
Mary lived, or Queen Elizabeth died. Persecution has always succeeded, save where the 
heretics were too strong a party to be effectually persecuted. . . . Men are not more 
zealous for truth than they often are for error, and a sufficient application of legal or 
even social penalties will generally succeed in stopping the propagation of either.” 


And George Orwell, who in the twentieth century was perhaps as 
great a spokesman for liberalism as was Mill in the nineteenth, gives us 
an even grimmer picture: 


We in England . . . nourished for hundreds of years on a literature in which 
Right invariably triumphs in the last chapter . . . believe half instinctively that evil 
always defeats itself in the long run . . . in our mystical way we feel that a regime 
founded on slavery must collapse. But it is worth comparing the duration of the slave 
empires of antiquity with that of any modern state. Civilizations founded on slavery 
have lasted for such periods as four thousand years. . . . When I think of antiquity, 
the detail that frightens me is that those hundreds of millions of slaves on whose backs 
civilization rested generation after generation have left behind them no record whatso- 
ever. We do not even know their names. In the whole of Greek and Roman history. . . I 
can think of only two, or possibly three. One is Spartacus and the other is Epictetus. 
Also, in the Roman room at the British Museum there is a glass jar with the maker's 
name inscribed on the bottom, “Felix fecit....” But in fact he may not have been 
a slave; so there are only two slaves whose names I definitely know, and probably few 
people can remember more. The rest have gone down into utter silence.* 


Like the slaves, the vast majority of unsuccessful dissidents have gone 
down into silence, too. We remember only the names of those who 
were heavily enough put down to earn themselves a footnote-size bloody 
smear on the pages of a history book. 


* Mill, John Stuart, On Liberty. Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, Illinois, 1949. Page 32. 
* Orwell, George, “Such, Such Were the Joys,” in A Collection of Essays. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. Pages 205 and 206. 
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Now in actual practice there are only two kinds of dissidents who are 
tolerated in any society: 1) those who, as Mill points out, are so strong 
that they cannot easily be hunted down and done away with; 2) those who 
are so weak as not to be threatening to constituted authority. In a really 
monolithic power structure, not even the second type can be tolerated 
very far for very long, for no human being in such a society can be permitted 
much variation. From what we know of modern-day Russia, even slight 
defections from official philosophy are punished rapidly. However, in any 
structure which can permit some variation, the individual who goes out 
alone, preaching the integrity of the individual conscience, may be afforded 
toleration without too much strain on the part of the state. Many such 
individualists (such as, in American society, vegetarians, nudists, professors, 
prohibitionists, some types of conscientious objectors, poets, believers in 
free love, and so on) gain the reputation for being cranks, and their 
toleration is assured as long as very few people take them seriously. 


It is a very different matter when the state presumes to be dealing 
with a matter of conspiracy, that is, a sect of powerful or potentially powerful 
dissidents bent on acting out their beliefs. The Puritans constituted such 
a conspiracy during the reign of Queen Elizabeth; for several decades before 
the Revolution, Bolshevik leaders wrote, pamphleteered, organized, and 
conspired from Siberia, a place to which they were at frequent intervals 
exiled. Likewise, there were occasional persecutions under Elizabeth of 
individual sectarians, but these persecutions were mild in nature, as Siberia 
in 1897 was mild in comparison to Dachau. Elizabeth was forced to tolerate 
even the more militant Puritan sects, because they were too strong to be 
easily put down; pre-revolutionary czars were in something of the same 
position. And the Puritans, like the Old Bolsheviks, gained time during 
their period of half-way suppression to develop their “thought, propaganda, 
code, and full complement of differences, inconsistencies, compromises, and 
extravagances such as revolutionary movements seem always the more likely 
to incur the longer their consummation is delayed.‘ 

And like all basic revolutionaries, both the Puritans and the Bolsheviks 
proposed to do away with an entire system of order: social, religious, 
institutional. The Elizabethan Order—a system which Shakespeare accepted 
as good and true—consisted of a great Chain of Being, with heaven at the 
top of the chain, hell at bottom, and the earth balanced between. In this 
order, each man had his place, just as heaven and hell had their place. This 
was the Elizabethan universe; it was also the Elizabethan social order, with 
the divine right of kings as an integral part of the order of the universe. 


* Haller, William, The Rise of Puritanism, 1560-1643. New York, Columbia University Press. Page 5. 
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To upset that order was to outrage nature, to cause chaos, to bring about 
disharmony in the very nature of things. 

This, then, was the kind of conspiracy which the Puritans represented 
—not just a change in the economic or social order; but a change in the 
universal system of things, an outrage, if you will, against the Divine Law. 
The impact of the success of these conspirators in gaining power, beheading 
Charles I, and setting in his place a commoner named Oliver Cromwell, was 
(even when we recollect it at a distance and in tranquility) explosive. 

And it was here, in the 1640’s in England, following the killing of a 
king and the further killing of thousands of nameless people in civil war, 
that the real structure of modern-day parliamentary procedure—as we in 
the English-speaking world know it—was given foundation. That foun- 
dation was built in the endless theological and political squabbles of the 
Westminster Assembly, which, from 1643 to 1645, was haunted by the 
“red spectre of toleration,” and dominated by the Presbyterians, who had 
“but few roots, and but negligible lay following in England.” 

The red spectre haunted the Assembly (as many years later Marx 
declared in the Manifesto that Communism would haunt Europe) because 
the Puritans had yielded completely to the divisive influences always 
inherent in fanatic factionalism. They had split, and split again, and none 
of them could really tolerate each other. The dominating Presbyterians 
were generally regarded as bigots (as most often those who dominate must 
be bigots); the Presbyterians formed political alliances and fought for 
power against Congregationalists, Baptists, and Brownists. 

Ranged against these competing powers in the Assembly were all the 
dissenting groups in England. These included: 

1) Quakers (described as “eccentric and anti-social exhibitionists.” 

2) Roman Catholics, of whom only one was reported to have been 
put to death under Cromwell’s Commonwealth in England, 
although in Ireland, of course, many were killed. (Because Ireland 
had rebelled against the Commonwealth government, and the 
“Duly Constituted authority” thereof.) 

3) Anglicans, members of the State Church of England brought into 
being by Henry VIII. The Presbyterian majority in Parliament 
was set dead against the Anglicans, although Cromwell himself was 
willing to extend to them a large measure of administrative 
tolerance, as long as they did not take part in Royalist plots (that 
is, start a conspiracy within the Commonwealth body politic). 

4) Socians. 


*Jordan, W. K., The Development of Religious Toleration in England, 1640-1660. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1938. Pages 49-51. 
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5) Jews. Cromwell would have admitted Jews to England as a 
stimulus to trade, but he was overruled by the objections of London 
merchants, who disliked the threat of Jewish competition. And 
London merchants were the economic foundation of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Oliver Cromwell, who was, for any age, an extraordinary man, provided 
the balance which somehow, in some way, kept the sectarians from devouring 
each other and from fighting new civil wars within civil war. Cromwell 
was obliged to face all the essential problems inherent in the knotty 
questions of tolerance, of majority rule, of democratic procedure under 
law. It was Cromwell who did most to thwart the fixed Presbyterian desire 
to “establish a Puritan orthodoxy in England,” although his policy of 
toleration was often enough roadblocked by the need to face “harsh 
political realities.”* Cromwell was also outstanding as a successful heretic. 
We who have been brought up on the triumph of democracy (as synonymous 
with right) tend to glorify the dissident without, sometimes, realizing what 
he stands for. The heretic can, indeed, be an unpleasant person to deal 
with. And triumphant heretics often turn to intolerance as a matter of 
course. Calvin burnt his own heretics at Geneva; once his rule was 
established, Luther permitted no disagreement within his Germanic 
provinces. We all know what the Bolsheviks did. Savonarola (who indeed 
was put down) was a narrow and difficult man who hated art, music, 
literature, and all the trappings of civilization perhaps as much as he hated 
the double dealings of the rich and the immoralities of the clergy. His 
voice thunders down to us over the centuries like the harangue of a back- 
woods preacher as he brings down fire and brimstone on bad women, the 
drinkers of “corn likker,” and those who participate in the fleshpots of 
urban cultural centers. 

Savonarola, “a small frame racked and haunted with visions, frustrated 
aspirations, and introverted storms,” facing the dying Lorenzo de Medici, 
was not merely a martyr, but a civilization-wrecker. For Lorenzo was the 
epitome of the sophisticated minority, a gentle libertine, a man of culture 
and manners, master of complex societal arrangement and subtle ideas, 
a man who bore the responsibilities of government seriously, and yet not 
without humor. 


Lorenzo was disturbed. His grandfather had founded and enriched the monastery 
of San Marco, where Savonarola preached); he himself had given to it lavishly; it 
seemed to him unreasonable that a friar who could know little of the difficulties of 
government, and who idealized a liberty that had been merely the right of the strong 
to use the weak without hindrance by law, should now undermine, from a Medici 


®° Ibid. Page 10. 
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shrine, that public support upon which the political power of his family had been 
built. He tried to appease the friar; he went to Mass in San Marco’s, and sent the 
convent rich gifts. Savonarola scorned them. . . . Lorenzo sent five leading citizens 
to argue with him that his inflammatory sermons would lead to useless violence, and 
were unsettling the order and peace of Florence; Savonarola answered by telling them 
to bid Lorenzo do penance for his sins. A Franciscan friar famous for eloquence was 
encouraged to preach popular sermons with a view to drawing the Dominican’s audience 
away; the Franciscan failed. . . The ailing Lorenzo made no further effort to interfere 
with his preaching.” 

It was left for less civilized men than Lorenzo to put Savonarola down 
—not because he symbolized the black-and-white conviction of the 
backwoods, but because he threatened their power. There is a good deal 
of the backwoods—the simplicity of great bitterness—in most reformers. 
Seldom is one found who combines political sophistication with the intensity . 
of real conviction. 

Such a combination was Oliver Cromwell. Believing himself to be in 
direct contact with God, Cromwell felt that, like him, all men should be 
forced to find God’s truth in their own way. And even though Cromwell 
was brought to power in a theocratic state, he barred the clergy from any 
real influence in government, since he was not at all sure that the clergy 
was much closer to God than he himself. 

Cromwell’s faith was completely unsympathetic and anti-dogmatic. He was, so 
far as organized religion was concerned, a spiritual anarchist who was willing to extend 
the principle of private judgment and spiritual freedom to the uttermost limits of the 
diversity included under the name of Protestantism. . . . English sectarianism had, 
during the Civil War, been crystallized into a formidable political and moral force 
and .. . was, under the pressure of Presbyterian bigotry, united only upon the principle 
of religious toleration. Sectarianism formed the shaft of the spear of which Cromwell 
was the head. . . . He came to believe that religious toleration was important, but 
after he had come to power the loose confederation of sects began to crumble, and 
sectarianism itself began to manifest the intolerance of a dominant majority group. . . . 
Cromwell sought to drive public opinion faster and farther than the slow and inarticulate 
instincts of the mass mind could follow . . . public opinion, though changed perceptibly 
and permanently under his tutelage, relapsed with the Restoration into a period of 
recuperation and stock-taking in the more traditional grooves of thought and policy.* 

There is a delightful story told about Cromwell. When a group of 
Presbyterian clergymen came to him in 1656 to complain that the Anglican 
clerics were taking their congregations away from them, Cromwell asked, 
“After what manner do the cavaliers debauch your people?” 

“By preaching.” 

“Then preach back again.” 


Durant, Will, The Renaissance. Simon and Schuster, New York, 1953. Page 147. 
* Jordan, W. K., op. cit. Pages 145-147. 
* Ibid. Page 199. 
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The Anglicans evidently preached better, because “England entered 
the Civil Wars and emerged from the Interregnum predominantly Anglican, 
though sectarianism had made enormous and permanent gains.””° 

During this period of ferment, intellectuals and writers were not 
silent or necessarily more tolerant than other parts of the population. 
Jeremy Taylor, for example, didn’t really like Cromwell’s policy of 
toleration, for, said Taylor, ‘““This is the way of peace rather than truth. It 
is indeed a highly reasonable way. Yet how can the intolerant, who seek 
not equality, but absolute rule, be themselves tolerated? Complete toleration 
is better in contemplation than in practice . . . for divide the church in 
twenty parts, and, in whatever part your lot falls, you and your party are 
damned by the other nineteen.’ 

More than three hundred years later, the same question was being 
asked in the United States of America: “Why should Communists and/or 
Fascists demand toleration when their real aim is to overthrow the 
government which tolerates them?” And in our time, too, intellectuals 
could not necessarily be trusted to be more tolerant than other men; 
it is certain that many of them have taken sides in these issues. During 
the period of the rise and fall of Puritanism, John Milton also took sides, 
and demanded freedom of the press for everyone except Papists. (It is 
to be remembered that from the time Henry VIII established a national 
church of England until perhaps late in the eighteenth century, Popery and 
Papists represented to Englishmen the threat of a militant foreign power. 
During the era of Queen Elizabeth, this threatening foreign power was 
Spain; later it was France, another predominantly Catholic country. To 
Englishmen in the period of Cromwell and Milton, both Spain and France 
were as dangerous to the national existence as Russia seems dangerous to 
ours today. “The Papist” was the man with the sword and the cloak; the 
Papist occupied exactly the same place in the public mind as our picture 
of the bomb-throwing “Communist” does today. And, as it is today, some 
of the fear, based on the potential aggressiveness of a foreign power, was 
realistic; a great deal of it was hysterical.) 

John Milton objected to censorship of the press because (among other 
reasons) he had discovered most censors to be a narrow and unimaginative 


‘lot. 

Lastly, I wrote my Areopagitica in order to deliver the press from the restraints 
with which it was encumbered; that the power of determining what was true and what 
was false, what ought to be published and what to be suppressed, might no longer 
be entrusted to a few illiterate and illiberal individuals, who refused their sanction 


2° Ibid. Page 190. 
*1 Dowden, Edward, Puritan and Anglican. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, & Co., Ltd., 
1900. Page 211. 
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to any work which contained views or sentiments at all above the level of the vulgar 
superstition.” 

Milton recognized the backwoodsman, the civilization-wrecker, to be a 
man in a brocaded coat marked “official censorship.” Yet Milton had his 
own limits; Roman Catholicism threatened him—he could not tolerate it. 
John Locke, in his Letters on Toleration, could tolerate Papists and 
Protestants alike; but atheism threatened his moral security—he could not 
tolerate atheists. The first Marquess of Halifax (George Savile) called 
himself ‘““The Trimmer,” and represented a different kind of civilized and 
verbal man than either John Locke or John Milton. He perfectly repre- 
sented that period following any intense revolutionary, political, or religious 
ferment when men, growing sick to death of the fight, desire, in Taylor’s 
words, peace rather than truth. George Savile was a Restoration man, as 
sophisticated as Leonardo de Medici but perhaps much less understanding; 
he adhered to the maxim, “Do not believe too much in anything, therefore 
tolerate everything.” Like all men of this stripe, Savile found it difficult to 
believe that men might believe in something a great deal, and yet still allow 
other men, who believe in opposing values, the right to preach back again. 
Believing in nothing v-ry much constituted the marquis’ way out from 
caring too much about what other men preached at all. But Savile was not 
stupid. In his Letter to a Dissenter, he draws an exact line between loyalty 
to the church and loyalty to the state: ‘““We all agree in our Duty to our 
Prince; our Objections to his Belief do not hinder us from seeing his 
Vertues; and our not complying with his Religion (Roman Catholicism) 
hath no effect upon our Allegiance.” 

Charles II, the prince in question, was not sure that distinctions of 
this kind were not drawing too thin a line. Gilbert Burnet reports that 
when at ease Charles II “could not help letting himself out against the 
liberty that under the Reformation all men took of inquiring into matters 
of religion; for from their inquiring into matters of religion they carried the 
humor farther to inquire into matters of state.’ 

John Stuart Mill was even more wise than Charles II: 

Yet so natural to mankind is intolerance in whatever they really care about that 
religious freedom has hardly anywhere been practically realized, except where religious 
indifference, which dislikes to have its peace disturbed by theological quarrels, has 


added its weight to the scale. . . . Wherever the sentiment of the majority is still 
genuine and intense, it is found to have abated little of its claims to be obeyed. The 


23 Wolfe, Don M., Milton and the Puritan Revolution. Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York, 
1941. Page 123. 

**The Complete Works of the Marquess of Halifax, edited by Walter Raleigh. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1921. Page 129. 

** Coffin and Witherspoon, Seventeenth Century Prose and Poetry. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York. Page 704. 
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disposition of mankind, whether as rulers or as fellow-citizens, to impose their own 
opinion and inclinations as a rule of conduct on others, is as energetically supported 
by some of the best and by some of the worst feeling incident to human nature, that 
it is. hardly ever kept under restraint by anything but want of power; and as the power 
is not declining, but growing, unless a strong barrier of moral conviction can be raised 
against the mischief, we must expect, in the present circumstances of the world, to see 
it increase.** 

The Jenner investigation made me re-examine both my Democratic 
and my Protestant heritage, in the manner I have described. 

The investigation taught me, also, two basic things: 

1. That the effective working of democracy demands men who have 
strong convictions, but who, either because of or in spite of those 
convictions, can allow other men to preach opposite opinions back. I have 
become convinced that this is one of the central questions—not merely of 
our times—but of any era in which a civilized society pretends to exist. The 
Russian leaders tell us today that they cannot tolerate us in the same world; 
we tell them that we cannot tolerate Communism. However, historical 
necessity and the will to survival have most often modified these claims. 
Eventually the Protestants came round to tolerating the Catholics, and 
vice versa, in the same Europe. (Not because either ceased to believe any 
less, but because forcing other men to your belief takes a great deal of time, 
a great deal of blood, and a great deal of power. Survival means hoarding 
your blood, your power, and your time for more constructive purposes.) 
Societal survival demands that men who otherwise might not tolerate each 
other for the breath required by a sword thrust, live with each other in 
comparative harmony simply because it is too mutually dangerous and 
costly to fight it out to the death. In a world of hydrogen bombs, the 
principle of survival-efficiency would seem to be more obvious than before. 

2. That the effective working of democracy, of Protestantism—or of 
an even half-way decent world—demands the recognition that the moral 
law is always higher and deeper than any man-made or state-made regula- 
tions. The Germans who hid and protected Jews during the Nazi 
exterminations understood this. Other men understand this in less dramatic 
ways. We may abrogate a great deal of power to our governments, for 
reasons either sound or unsound; we cannot abrogate our individual moral 
responsibility to Caesar, however, if we plan to survive. Government 
regulations, of whatever government or whatever Caesar, are always 
practical, pragmatic, temporal, and, of course, unmistakably political, that 
is, having to do with the taken or given right of one group of men to make 
regulations for another. 


© Mill, John Stuart, On Liberty. Page 110, page 16. 
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But no more than before can any individual man of the twentieth 
century blame his moral choices on his circumstances, the power of Caesar 
to intervene over his life, or the way in which his parents made a living. 
Our individual moral choices—the places where we will bend to Caesar 
and the way things are, and the places where we choose to resist—are still 
very much and very completely our own. We, as individuals, have to take 
the responsibility. For if we do not make moral choices, if we simply drift 
with the tide, we forfeit our souls. If we make those choices, and they 
happen to go against the Caesarian or the mass will, we may forfeit our 
lives. I happen to be of the old-fashioned (perhaps religious) conviction 
that forfeiting our souls means something infinitely worse than giving up 
our lives. 

I believe, then, just this: that the moral law is the way of the human 
heart, the way men must go in order to realize their humanity, their love, 
their need, their care. The state law is a passing thing, as all Caesars are 
passing things. The state is always having an emergency: from outside (a 
foreign power, a different tribe, a threatening religion), or from within 
(civil disobedience, revolution, nonconformist opinions, agents of foreign 
states, or whatever). 

But with Caesar, things change to easily, and labels get disjointed: 
a year from now, ten years from now, ten years ago, there were other mores, 
other regulations, other sudden emergencies, alarms, excursions, and 
exigencies. 

Yet the human heart remains the only eternal thing we know on this 
earth. It is often enough beaten down by the force of hobnailed boots; 
but so far it has never quite disappeared. It always shows itself by the 
same token: the desire to realize its full humanity, to love, to need, to care, 
to take responsibility, and to make moral choices. And always, the law 
of the human heart shows itself no matter what the present exigency, today’s 
password, tomorrow’s emergency, and yesterday’s hysteria. It is always the 
same, and in some way, despite labels and libels, the hobnailed boots, death 
and the devil, it has always shown itself. At least to a few. 


I believe these things even more intensely than before, now that 
Senator Jenner has come to question me. 





“Christian Worship: The Keystone in the Arch of Life” 


GLEN WEIMER 


Christian worship is the richest inheritance a person may claim. But 
it is even more! It is the highest adventure of the human spirit, the 
deepest duty of man, and the root of his noblest achievement. Through 
worship man becomes Man—the revealer of the image of God in his life. 
Through worship the potential glory and greatness of man flames into 
being. The neglect of worship robs man of his heritage of life and 
destines him to live a half-life in the shadows of a God-denying existence. 
Christian worship is the day-by-day realization of God’s reality, presence, 
and guidance. ‘The stated times of worship are the periods of drill, discipline 
by which we condition ourselves for the life in and with God. They 
represent the needful times of searching, seeking, and feeding, and of 
enjoying God. For no one serves God who doesn’t enjoy God, and no 
one enjoys God apart from adoration that is sealed by obedience. By 
Christian worship we recall the Rock from which we have been hewn, we 
bow before the Sovereignty that sustains and fulfills life, we re-envision 
life’s meaning, reset the stakes of life’s goal, reconceive life’s purpose, and 
find reconcilement with God and man anew. Indeed, worship is the keystone 
in the arch of life’s peace and fulfillment. 

When we by-pass worship life goes flat and dead in our hands. By 
the axe of neglect we sever the taproot that keeps life alive. For the 
conscious partnership of life with God must be ever renewed, deepened, 
enlarged, and enlivened. Otherwise the fire of the heart flickers out in 
the bleak winds of our materialistically centered society. Christian worship 
provides God the chance of touching the dead embers of the heart into 
living flame over and again. All the anguished sadness of the world is due 
to the lack of creative communion with God. For when worship goes out 
of life—Life goes out of life. Life disintegrates into a heap of fragments 
without pattern or meaning. Christian worship binds life into Christlike 
wholeness. It is the keystone in the arch of life’s peace, hope, and ful- 
fillment. 


I. THE PRIMARY HUNGER OF PERSONALITY 


Every person born into this world has many hungers, and the chief one 
is for a life at peace with self, society, and the universe. There is a tide of 
desire in man that causes life to flow outward beyond itself to Another 
who can complete life. Man may misinterpret the meaning of this hunger— 
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and try to satisfy it with something human or material. He may try to 
smother out this inner drive for a Spiritual Companion. Or he may, with 
all his heart, seek to find rapport with that “Someone Wonderful” whose 
glory shines through the mystery and miracle of earth, sky, sea, and all 
life and whose initiative keeps arousing, stirring, and provoking the great 
search of his heart for fulfillment. Modern man’s obsession for things is 
his attempt to satisfy life’s deepest hunger and need. His inordinate interest 
in sex, his escape from reality through drink, his inflated egoism that finds 
release through war—all are endeavors to find relief from an unrelenting 
hunger of soul. Augustine phrased it accurately when he said, “Our 
hearts are restless until they rest in Thee.” Man craves oneness with the 
Source of his life, and none of the modern substitutes are giving him 
contentment, peace, or fulfillment. There is a tide of life in the soul 
of man that ever seeks union with that Life that is behind all existence. 
And there is that Tide of Life in the universe that flows into man’s life 
ever trying to awaken man to his true destiny. And until man answers 
that ineffable love with an unqualified. yes, he lives a broken, limited, 
fragmentary life. Worship is the way man learns to integrate his life 
with God’s. 

Moreover, this hunger that throbs at the center of life is an urge for 
oneness with all other lives. In his best moments man is aware of his 
kinship with all life, and especially with mankind. He feels the call to 
togetherness—to co-operation in all that is fine, noble, and good. He 
senses that life has a common origin and destiny. This other prong of 
life’s primary hunger is Spirit born and promoted. The tragic history 
of our time speaks to man plainly that he must find this oneness with his 
kind or perish. All the class groupings, race groupings, language groupings, 
and religious groupings will never satisfy this God-given hunger. 

Every man must take every other man to his heart. To refuse any 
a place in the heart is to live a distorted life and to add to the misery and 
calamity of the world. There is a Love that loves all so passionately, pur- 
posefully, and personally that our own lives are empty until that Love 
loves all through us. Worship is the way that life’s hunger for oneness 
with the Source of life and for oneness with all people is satisfied. ‘Through 
worship we are unbreakably bound to God and to our fellow men. This 
hunger for union with God and man is the sign of God’s universal 
revelation in man, of God’s seeking man, and of man’s destiny and 
fulfillment. In this hunger we have intimations of a Living Presence in 
whose will is man’s peace. In this hunger, we are aware of a Voice beating 
at the barriers of life and offering us the thread of life’s meaning. Ever and 
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again we sense that Eternal Stranger at the gate, and, when we respond, 
there is a filling of the soul with an ineffable peace and contentment. 
Worship is the art of answering with the whole of life Him who loves 
and seeks us. Worship is as fundamental to personality health and well- 
being as are proper diet and rest. Modern man will continue to stumble 
and fall into pits of hell unless he begins taking the mezsure of life’s 
primary hunger and makes a continuous response to his Maker through 
Christian worship. 


II. THE GREAT OMISSION AND ITS PENALTY 


Life is damned not only by what is done but also by what is not 
done. As man stifles the inner urge for God, life succumbs to one or another 
form of neurosis. The normal rhythm of life is worship—work; work— 
worship. Activity—rest. The tendency today is to cram life full of activity. 
So man fills his life full of money-making, buying, selling, borrowing, 
spending, traveling, pleasure and seeking power. He doesn’t take time to 
pause and consider who he is, whose he is, what life is for, or what will 
be its final end as he now lives it. He does not stop to consider or con- 
template that Majestic Greatness out of whose sphere of sovereignty he 
cannot escape. So through his impassioned madness to be ever on the 
move the soul becomes lean, weary, fearful, desolate, lonely, cynical, and 
embittered. There is a hardening of heart against the so-called virtues of 
tenderness, love, compassion, and reverence. Since man is unwilling to 
let heaven come into his life, hell marches in and takes over. Worship 
as a basic discipline and as a continuous habit is blocked out of life by failing 
to make provision for it. The result is that the higher faculties of mind, 
spirit, and personality are unused and undeveloped. Men omit worship 
from their life pattern because they are afraid to take an honest look at 
themselves. They are afraid of self-scrutiny, self-judgment, and condemna- 
tion. Fear keeps them from setting their lives over against a God of holi- 
ness and righteousness. Wounded and broken as. they are, they neglect 
putting their lives in the hand of Redeeming Love. So there are no 
creative and re-creative pauses or rests in their lives. Without vital worship, 
personality fails to develop its powers of awareness, sensitivity, tenderness, 
receptiveness, discernment of God, and the reading of the signs of God 
in the flow of life and experience. Compassion is limited, fenced in to 
include only those whom we want to help. Worship punctuates life with 
periods of creative, redemptive silence. Periods in which the presence of 
God breaks through our consciousness and we are haunted and bowed 
down by His greatness and love. Periods when life’s music sings in the 
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heart. Worship is not a luxury—it is a necessity. It is not an elective. It is 
a must. Worship equips one to see life through the eyes of God, to feel 
it with the heart of God, and to meet it with the love of God. 

Worship illumines the pathway of life and makes plain where the 
aims of life are taking us. It fortifies the will for standing by the right and 
sacrificing life itself in defense of it. Worship sharpens our moral sen- 
sitivities and universalizes our compassion. Worship keeps us alive to 
the presence of God, and to our brother’s deepest need. Through worship 
men follow the Bethlehem star that leads to life, or, in omitting worship 
from their living, life drifts down the path of moral, spiritual, and social 
decay. 


III. THE MAIN BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH 


God is in serious and earnest conversation with mankind today. But 
man does not listen or heed that Voice. Karl Barth asserts that modern man 
has lost the capacity to face God. Certainly the greatest job that needs 
doing in the world is the rekindling of the sense of God. That is the 
church’s responsibility. Willard Sperry once declared, ““The ordering and 
conduct of public worship is the distinctive task of the church.” That 
people gather for worship is a living sign of God’s present work in the 
world. In public worship the church gathers in joy, gladness, adoration, 
awe, and expectancy to adore God, who has come to man in Christ and 
has revealed in Him His heart of love and His purpose for every life. 
The central thing in worship is not what we get but what we give. The 
adoration of God is primary and leads to other responses such as confession, 
thanksgiving, intercession, petition, and dedication. Early Christian 
worship was simple, free, glad, and expectant. When we come to God 
in worship we come to do something—to make our sacrifice of praise, 
prayer, and confession, to offer ourselves and the community to God. Thus, 
worship is life’s highest action. By this action the sense of God’s reality is 
kept alive in human hearts and in the world. God fades oui of human 
thought and living when men cease assembling for worship. Worship is 
action, life directed to God, life flowing upwards to God to be equipped 
to flow outward and downward to our fellow men. The church in her 
conduct of worship leads us to put ourselves into the stream of Jesus’ 
own response to God. To do this we need the help of the worshiping com- 
munity. For no one can worship without the help of others any more than 
he can live without the help of others. And as we corporately offer up 
the whole of our personalities the fire of God descends on the offering, 
the sense of life’s worth, dignity, meaning, and destiny is enhanced, and 
the sense of brotherhood is enlivened, enlarged, and deepened. The 
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church through the fellowship of worship calls us to remember God's 
delivering and sustaining action in Christ at Calvary, and so provides us 
with the clue to His redeeming action in the present. In public worship 
the worshiper gets the great facts of redemption represented to his mind 
by music, scripture, prayer, hymns, symbols, beauty, and silence. And by 
preaching. So the community has a renewed impression of the livingness of 
God, His character and purpose in Christ. 

But that is not all. The individual worshiper recovers his self-respect 
through confession and forgiveness. He is cleansed by the Word, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, and quickened by the love of Christ, and his conscience 
is instructed in the things of God. The church’s business is to make worship 
more vital and demanding. Men must be brought face to face with the 
moral demands of Holy Love and answer those demands with dedication 
and obedience. God, working through the worshiping community, enables 
men to re-envision what they are, where they are, and what the next step 
in life is. 

The really big thing is that through worship the church keeps men 
sensitive to the transcendence of God. God is never at our command, never 
to be used by us, never mastered by us. God is always more than we are 
or know or understand. Nevertheless, His unspeakable glory breaks into 
the whole of our existence. The church through her worship opens our 
eyes to see God and our ears to hear His voice, and moves our wills to 
bow at His feet. The church stands solitary and alone in society, calling 
men to worship God, which is man’s chief duty, highest privilege, deepest 
joy, and the fulfillment of life. When we assemble for worship we do it 
in the expectancy that some great thing is going to happen; as we offer 
our all, God will give His best to us. Let us ask ourselves after each worship 
service, “Have I met God? Did I offer life wholly to Him? What now are 
His marching orders?” What other community in the world thus fits men 
for living and fulfilling their reason for being in the world? Let the church 
become careless in her worship and life will increase in prodigality, reck- 
lessness, and inhumaneness. A page from our contemporary history con- 
firms this fact. 


IV. THE INSTRUMENTS OF WORSHIP 


What are the tools which the church employs in the conduct and 
direction of worship? Before naming some major ones it is well to 
remember that worship is not merely or mainly what we do—it is what 
God does. The tools of worship, in themselves, will never produce kindled 
hearts—souls aflame with God. Only the Holy Spirit working through us, 
using the tools in our hands, can warm the heart with His love, and make 
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the will strong in devotion to the Highest. But, through the centuries, 
God has helped His people discover the tools or channels through which 
He can and may work. Worship is therefore something more than pageant- 
ry or a spectacle to be observed. It is a kind of life into which one enters. 


One of the instruments of worship is the building. This should 
outwardly and inwardly convey the impression of God, point to Him, 
call us to refer life to Him. It must be a significant sign of the value the 
worshipers place on God. And it must depict the Christian concept of 
God’s character and purpose in its essential lines, order, and symbolism. 
In one sense a buildirg is an end in itself. It reveals the inmost soul of 
those who worship in it. And it presents a decisive and final witness to 
God. This witness may be very faulty and incomplete, to the point ot giving 
a distorted picture of God. Therefore, the need of greater thought and 
care in the planning, building, and care of church buildings. In another 
sense the building is only a means of our worship. But even this requires 
that it be the best that can be provided. 


The instruments of music are also avenues through which God speaks 
to the mind of man, woos his heart, moves his will to right-doing. But these 
can be so carelessly handled as to block out the working of God. The best 
hymnals, pianos, organs, and choirs do not assure living worship. They 
can become show, spectacle, form, sham. They can be used to fill the void 
in the heart—the place we will not give God. These tools, under God, are 
to be offered to Him that He might use them to create an atmosphere of 
mind and spirit through which He can work. 


Another tool is beauty. There is too little of beauty in the average 
church and service of worship. This is one of the great highways of God 
to the human heart. 


Beauty in terms of order, simplicity, color, imagery, picture, and 
symbolism gives the Spirit approaches to the soul. Yet it must not be 
overdone. Men worship better when there is a single point of focus, 
rather than a multitude of beauty spots that break the attention and distract 
the worshiper. 


Liturgy is another instrument of worship. Our tradition has depended 
on a liturgy of informality more than on a stated form. But even an order 
of informality can become dead, empty, sterile, and meaningless. It can 
be an expression of our indifference, laziness, and inattention to the 
important business of worship. There is something to be said for a 
traditional liturgy that has been tested by the centuries. To use the same 
words and actions as are being used and have been used all the world 
over gives an ecumenical atmosphere to worship which strengthens the 
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sense of loyalty to the Body of Christ. It unites the present with the past 
in adoration, aspiration, and hope. A stated liturgy offers more opportunity 
to deal with the total range of human need and emotion. It teaches and 
creates worship as truly as worship expresses itself in the liturgy. It gives 
the worshipers opportunity to affirm the things most surely believed among 
them. There is real necessity that affirmation of our faith take a greater 
place in our worship—not as an utterance of worship but as a renewed 
declaration of our faith in God. But an affirmation of faith should never 
be used as a test of doctrine. 

The sacraments are also the instruments of worship. Baptism is and 
should always be a corporate experience, a renewing of the church’s covenant 
with God. The anointing is also an instrument of worship for the sufferer 
and for those who join in the sacrament. The Lord’s supper and the love 
feast also. This latter is the central act of worship among us. And the 
former is central in Christendom. There is definite need that this act be a 
more frequent experience in the church. The New Testament calls for 
it on the basis of early church practice. Why haven’t we as Brethren made 
provision for it? 

A word must be said about another tool of worship—which is little 
and poorly used—silence. There is too much talking in our services of 
worship. We need to cultivate stillness and silence that God may break 
through the crust of our inattention. 

Every service should be punctuated with periods of silence when the 
people attend to that one Voice which is above every human voice. Worship 
is meaningless save as it shows under human forms the ultimate things of 
God. Life in the world will not improve except as men worship more 
vitally. God has given us the tools; it is our job to use them so devotedly and 
creatively that He may speak and act in His people through them. 


V. THE LEADERS AND PARTICIPANTS IN WORSHIP 


Fundamental in the conduct and experience of worship is preparation. 
But, how prepare for it? In what spirit shall I come into the presence of 
God? In one sense men worship as they live. In another, they live as they 
worship. The truth of the matter is that advance in life comes through 
preparation of heart for a closer walk with God. This fact makes exacting 
demands upon leadership. John Ruskin once said of artists that “they 
paint God for the world.” So it could also be said of the leaders of worship. 
But if their hearts are not warmed and filled with an inner vision of God, 
how can God move other hearts through them? Leaders are to come 
before the people with faces, voices, and spirits that radiate the glory of 
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God. By what means can one open his life to this deeper work of God in 
his soul? Personal prayer, hours of lonely vigil with God, the continuing 
practice of mental prayer day by day, periods of meditation on the Word 
of God, fellowship with God’s great ones, and an occasional day of retreat 
and of silence when God can lead us to His appraisal of our lives and 
work. By these means life is stripped of its pride, the obstructions to the 
tide of God’s life are removed, and we become open channels through which 
His healing and living waters may flow. Once and again a leader becomes 
conscious that God is using him in a higher way than he ever dreamed. 
And always the background of that consciousness is spiritual discipline. 
Prayer that involves wrestling, agony, and aspiration is the open road to 
fitness in leadership of worship. Moreover, one must also envision the 
needs of the worshipers, carry them on his heart, upbear them to God, 
and seek the word that will link their lives with the grace of God. By these 
habits of spiritual discipline we give to God the materials by which He may 
work creatively and redemptively. There is, too, the preparation of a fitting 
order of service around a theme. There is the preparation of the heart, 
mind, and voice for reading; there is the life-requiring labor of preparing 
the prayers that will be offered for and with the people. The leader is 
charged with the duty of making God manifest—accessible. The sermon 
is a part of this ministry. By the sermon an opportunity is given for offering 
minds to God. It must be worshipful—a medium through which God 
meets with men. It must be an adoration, an offering, to God—a communion 
with God. Kindled with the sense of God’s love, glory, and presence, 
the leader can direct his people to the very feet of God. 

Vital worship requires also the worshipers’ preparation. They, too, 
need lonely trysts with God. They must seek through prayer that openness 
of mind that will receive the seed of God. They must pray for their 
brothers and sisters, thinking of their specific needs. They will pray for 
the leaders that their lives will be crystal clear for God’s light to shine 
through. So, they come to the hour of worship quiet in mind, expectant 
in heart, joyful in soul, ready to join with the whole church in life’s 
greatest action—that of adoring God and offering life to Him. Only 
God can make a worship service bear fruit unto eternal life; but men 
and women must previously have prepared the soil of their hearts. We 
do not come to the hour of worship to criticize or mentally debate issues 
with the minister. We come to affirm God. We come to offer ourselves 
to Him in a drama of worship in which minister and people have their 
parts. We the worshipers are the players on the stage; God is the audience. 
One of the signs of promise in the church today is that men and women 
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are seeking a satisfying worship. This is an evidence of God at work among 
us. A satisfying worship calls for more preparation of mind, heart, and 
soul, and more participation by all in the act of worship. 

Worship is empty and fruitless because very often we gather from 
custom and are unprepared, and the Holy Spirit finds an empty hearth 
with no fire to be lit. As one log burning sets others near it on fire, so do 
prepared hearts minister to one another the things of Christ in the 
corporate act of worship. 


VI. TRAINING IN THE TECHNIQUES OF WORSHIP 


People are not learning the art of worship today. Worship is an action 
and an art, and there is a technique which needs to be mastered. For 
the character of a service is determined by the demeanor of the worshiper 
in the first five minutes. The ministry must equip itself to give direction 
in the life of the Spirit, in the technique of worship, personal and corporate. 
People need training in the art of religious attention—in meditation, 
contemplation, and mental prayer. They need instruction in the meaning 
and use of special days and seasons in the Christian year. They need 
guidance in the meaning and use of symbols, in the fruitful use of silence, 
in the worshipful use of beauty. They need direction in achieving quiet- 
ness and receptiveness of mind; in how to enter into conscious communion 
with the saints; in how to listen for the Word of God to their lives in the 
total worship service; how to pray with the whole church in prayer; how 
to keep in the movement of the action of worship; how to forgive 
injuries so that God may visit the heart; how to use the various parts of 
the worship service in self-offering. 

Above all, our people need to learn that the primary action of worship 
is the giving of ourselves to God, adoring God, loving God, and enjoying 
God for what He is, what He does, and what He will do. How to forget 
self, its needs and clamorous desires, and bow in silence before the 
redeeming God and Father of our Lord, crowning Him Lord of all. It 
is in that act that we see His face and experience cleansing and renewal 
of life. Tersteegen put it truly: “Hold God fast with a loving and adoring 
heart.” As we do, God responds with His help beyond our dream or hope. 
Worship can never be self-seeking. It must be self-donation. It grows out 
of fixing our minds on God—putting the will into the separate acts of the 
worship sacrifice—and investing all the faculties of body, mind, and spirit 
in the praise of God. This is difficult and requires techniques that furnish 
us with a set of habits that make meaningful and vital worship possible. In 
the development of the spirit of worship, people need help in how to 
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handle distractions, how to meet and use the dry and lean periods that 
come to the soul. 


The Christian norm of worship is the Lord’s Prayer. Jesus did not 
prescribe forms. New Testament worship is relatively independent of 
any given form. Forms were to be devised as needs and the light of God 
required. Jesus’ own life of worship was closely related to the synagogue. 
His teaching on worship is mainly on genuine prayer and on right hurian 
relations as making worship possible. The essential atmosphere of worship 
is loving unity, a real holding of our brothers and sisters in our hearts 
before God. The church’s sacrifice will not be pure if unbrotherly feeling 
is present even between two worshipers. Spirituality is the touchstone of 
Christian worship and it seeks those forms and techniques which measure 
up to the simplicity and naturalness of Jesus’ own devotional practice. The 
order of worship itself should be a permanent structure in which the 
people feel at home. But it should be kept alive with new thought, spirit, 
music, and hymns. In fact, there should be both the new and the old 
in it. So worship is kept in proper balance. And there are continuity 
with the past and creativeness for the present and future. 

However, even training in techniques and forms of services can never 
give us God. We cannot command God. God is the God who is where 
He wills to be! The hours of visitation are solemn occasions different from 
everyday life—hours which He chooses. But it is our part to prepare a 
highway in the heart for His coming. 


VII. THE CYCLE OF WORSHIP 


Why have stated times of worship? Because life requires it—physically, 
psychologically, spiritually, and socially. Wholesome personality demands 
a rhythm of work—worship; activity—rest; involvement in the common 
life—detachment from it. So we find fresh clues to life’s meaning, di:cover 
what is wrong in our living, find confirmation for what is right in our 
living, and receive strength from God for living up to life. In retirement 
for worship, life is searched and sanctified, shaken and stabilized, forgiven 
and enhanced for living. We open life to the living influences of God; 
we set the sails of life to catch the lifting winds of His presence. Worship 
is, in George Herbert’s words, “God’s breath in man returning to its 
birth.” As it does, God renews it and sends it back into the world for more 
effective and fruitful living. This cycle of work and worship is necessary 
to keep life in proper focus and balance and to keep it as small and as great 
as God intends it to be. So man learns to be God’s man in the common 
life. Facing God, he faces the facts of his own life, and gets a glimpse of 
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what God can make life to be. Girded with this vision he returns to the 
field of common endeavors to make the heavenly vision bone of his bone, 
flesh of his flesh, the thought of his mind, the passion of his soul, the 
dedication of his will, and the deed of his hands and heart. 


VIII. THE TWO DYNAMIC ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


In the Old Testament there is the frequent clash between prophetic 
and priestly worship. The prophetic stood on the side of the creative— 
the priestly on the side of conservation and continuity with the past. The 
prophetic was concerned with what God was saying to man in the present, 
what He was offering to man, what promise of life or death was facing 
society. The present was seen to be the Open Book of God, and the Hand 
of God was discerned writing the sentence of judgment across the sky of 
the world. Real worship from this standpoint required ethical rightness 
with God and man, showing that God demanded righteousness instead of 
ritual, pageantry, drama, and the offering of things and beasts to God. 

The priestly concept held firmly to the past and its heritage, to the 
written word, to the tested ritual, to worthy sacrifices placed on the altar. 
It said too little about man’s relations to other men, to the universe, to 
the resources of the earth. Priestly worship was not all sham. It did 
have in it true intimations of real worship, and on many occasions mediated 
God to the worshipers and the worshipers to God. There were times when 
the assembly of worshipers bowed in heartfelt penitence and went forth to 
rechart their course and way of life. And it is evident that genuine worship 
which can lead life to true fulfillment will combine these two great prin- 
ciples. It will not lose contact with the past, it will not discard wholly 
the tested and valued ritual and liturgy of the centuries, and it will not 
overlook the Open Book of God in the present. Nor will it shun the 
moral and ethical demands of a Holy God who speaks not only through 
the gentle growth of the good in the world but also in the social storm and 
catastrophe that lays low both men and nations. This worship will read 
the present Word of God to human hearts by measuring history and all 
events with the moral and spiritual standard of God in Jesus Christ. 

The prophetic emphasized an inward attitude of obedience to God. 
This was the truest sacrifice; moral relations more than ritual were a means 
of communion with God. All forms are subordinate where known moral 
relations are at fault. Worship is unacceptable and the gift of homage is 
to be left unoffered, until it can be offered with a good conscience. 
Prophetic worship turns our thought away from personal concerns to great 
public issues. It commands us to put life under the control of God's 
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creativity, setting us free from the habits that prevent and resist His 
working. It keeps life plastic and prevents it from becoming hard, fixed, 
and traditional. It gears man’s mind to trace the God of judgment and 
of grace at work in the tragic and noble life of contemporary society. 
All of this needs to be in our worship. 

Further, the priestly element too, which affirms God and trains us to 
recall what He has done and now does for us. As Pierre Vanet once 
said, “the Christian faith does not consist in the belief that we are saved, 
but in the belief that we are loved.” This priestly assurance brings man 
ever-new deliverance from his guilt and estrangement from God. The 
priestly consciousness that enters into the spirit of Jesus, taking on the 
heart the sin, brokenness, fear, and yearnings of people everywhere, and 
that confesses our connection with their wounds, is a fundamental part of 
real worship. So we pray from a common penitence that God will have 
mercy upon us. The priestly spirit calls for a worthy sacrifice of life to be 
placed on the altar of God and for an honest adoration of God and a 
rejoicing in the coming victory of Jesus Christ in the history of the world. 
The fusing of the priestly and the prophetic elements in worship is the 
creative task and responsibility of the church today. Such worship is the 
highest expression of personality and of the Body of Christ. A part of 
the church’s evangelism is to provide this kind of worship—and to call 
every man to such worship of God. 


IX. THE LIFE OF WORSHIP 

A young person attending a worship service asked, ‘Do these people 
really believe all they say and do about God?” The answer to that question 
is life. While stated worship is a preparation for living, it must become 
life. We must live as ever in the presence of God. The giving of life to the 
Highest must terminate in the giving of life to the neediest and lowliest 
of our brethren. It means loving people with the love wherewith God loves 
us. It means loving God, who loves all people equally and unlimitedly. 
Worship trains us to see that all of life is an altar of God whereon we offer 
ourselves to Him. The intent of the discipline of worship is that life might 
be a continuation of the things done and said in the church. As Lightfoot 
reminds us, “‘the kingdom of Christ has no sacred days or seasons, no special 
sanctuaries, because every time and place are holy.” Real worship gives us 
that viewpoint and fits us so to live. This is life’s highest use and the 
fulfillment for which our hearts yearn. But there is a great cost involved 
in it. Alfred N. Whitehead stated it accurately: ““The worship of God is 
not a rule of safety, it is an adventure of Spirit, the flight after the un- 
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attainable.” Worship envisions life fulfilling the purpose of God in the 
whole universe. From the hour of worship one goes out to live above the 
glamor and fear of material things a life of charity in word and deed. 

To fail in this is to miss life. For only where we love do we live. 
Therefore, we offer our work, love, and play to God; these are the avenues 
through which worship in the sanctuary is continued in the world. Worship 
in the church fits us for the life of worship in the world. We are always 
in the presence of God. But the sadness is that we are not aware all the 
time of the reality and presence of God and of what He is calling us to— 
and of what we owe to life and our fellow men. The whole universe is 
the temple of the Divine Presence—and we are all the time touching the 
hem of God’s garments—but often without seeing eyes and without a 
heart of faith by which our souls and society might be healed. Modern 
man is weary, insecure, and plagued by fears because he has lost sight of 
the love that gives all good and the grace that makes all good possible. And 
man is too ready to think that he can occasionally worship without changing 
his life. But, no! Worship must become life. Such worship which passes 
into our flesh and blood is indeed the keystone in the arch of life’s peace, 
joy, fulfillment, and hope. 

In these pages we have pointed up a few of the peaks in the mountain 
range of worship. It remains now for us to ascend them to their summits—- 
and then carry the glory of God down into the common life. 





The Basis of Church Membership in the 
Church of the Brethren 


GALEN T. LEHMAN 


With the founding of the Church of the Brethren in 1708, trine 
forward immersion became the basis for admission into the church. In 
recent years there has developed a tendency on the part of a growing 
number of congregations to deviate from this practice. This has led to 
concern, confusion, and misunderstanding on the part of many individuals 
and congregations. This treatise is an effort to analyze the basic thinking 
of the Church of the Brethren on this and other related questions, together 
with the factors and considerations that have resulted in a different 
approach and change of attitude on the part of a substantial portion of 
the church today. It is sincerely hoped that some issues will be clarified 
and a better understanding of the problem result from this presentation. 
Only as the issues are presented and discussed with an open mind, even 
when there is difference of opinion, can the church hope to develop unity 
in dealing with this important question. 


THE TRADITIONAL BASIS OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
Baptism has been interpreted by the Church of the Brethren to be a 
significant symbol and means of grace. It has frequently been referred to 
as “an outward form symbolizing an inward cleansing.” Brethren have 
endeavored to follow the teachings and example of the New Testament very 
closely in the matter of baptism and to discover the scriptural basis for 
church membership. The basic principles to which they have adhered 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 
1. Faith in God’s grace through the Lord Jesus Christ and His Spirit. 
(Romans 5:1; 10:9, 10; Galatians 2:16) 
2. Repentance from all known sin and commitment of the life to 
God. (Matthew 3:2; Luke 24:46, 47; Acts 17:30, 31) 
3. Recognition of the Holy Spirit as the one and only power in the 
life making possible the new life in Christ Jesus. (Acts 2:38; 
Romans 13:17) 
. Baptism is a sacrament or symbol which should be recognized by 
the believer as a death to and burial of sin and a resurrection to 
new life in Christ Jesus. (Mark 16:16; Acts 2:38; 22:16) 
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It was believed on the basis of the above scriptures that baptism was 
for believers only. In the act of baptism it has been accepted practice in 
the Church of the Brethren to repeat the statement, “I baptize you for the 
remission of sins,” based on Acts 2:38. Baptism was thus considered part 
of the regenerative process. 

One would find it difficult to discover or conceive of a more beautiful 
and significant symbol to represent this great experience of entering into 
the Christian life. 

The Brethren interpreted Matthew 28:19 to indicate three separate 
actions in baptism, and thus they practice trine immersion rather than 
single immersion. Also Romans 6:3, 4 has been interpreted by the Brethren 
as sufficient grounds for a forward rather than a backward action in 
baptism. The kneeling posture and the forward action were felt to be 
most natural, reverent, and significant. 

With the rite of baptism one is automatically received into the mem- 
bership of the church. The only people who could be received into 
church membership by letter were those who had formerly been baptized 
by trine forward immersion. For over two hundred years this was taken 
for granted in the Church of the Brethren and was a regular practice with 
few or no exceptions. 


A CHANGED ATTITUDE HAS DEVELOPED WHICH 
HAS AFFECTED THE CHURCH’S POLITY 


The Church of the Brethren was organized as an honest attempt to 
follow the teaching of Christ and the New Testament and to emulate the 
spirit and practices of the early apostolic church. They had high regard 
for the scriptures and when possible they endeavored to interpret and 
practice the teachings of scripture literally. At the same time they reacted 
against the formalism of the state church, and endeavored to put scriptural 
content into observance of the ordinances of the church. As was common 
practice in that day, the Brethren tended to emphasize their differences 
from other denominations rather than their likenesses, although on the 
basic fundamental doctrines they were essentially in agreement. Emphasis 
was given to many fine points of scriptural interpretation, and under the 
circumstances they could hardly avoid in some cases giving emphasis to 
the letter of the law. They were characterized as a pious, sincere group of 
Christians. 

Fortunately they recognized the danger of putting their interpretation 
of scripture and doctrine into the form of a written creed. They feared 
that it might handicap the Brethren in discovering new truth in later 
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years. They also felt that Christ should be their creed and the New 
Testament their rule of faith and practice. 


There was a tendency to question the validity of the Christian 
experiences of those whose practices differed noticeably from the Brethren 
practices. Along with many other denominations, they were suspicious 
of the people from other communions, and they considered it their re- 
sponsibility to propagate their faith even among people of other denomina- 
tions, since they sincerely felt that they were following the scriptures more 
closely than members of other denominations. In recent years the church 
has come to respect the validity of the Christian experience of others and 
has also evaluated with a more open mind the interpretation of the 
scriptures by other denominations. The sincerity of other Christians is 
appreciated and recognized along with the contribution which they have 
to make in the development of Christian character, and in providing a 
wholesome Christian impact in our world. Now it is common practice 
for Brethren people to read books of other Christian authors for their 
spiritual uplift and profit, along with religious magazines of an inter- 
denominational nature. They listen to radio programs sponsored by other 
denominations and Christians with varying points of view. Ministers 
and leaders of other denominations are used on the programs of our 
Annual Conference and regional and district conferences, and the Brethren 
appreciate the insights they give and respect their views. 

In recent years Brethren have gone far in the direction of ecumenicity. 
This does not imply that the church is moving in the direction of organic 
union, but rather in the direction of co-operation with other Christian 
bodies. This is manifest by their co-operation with local councils of 
churches, state councils of churches, and the National Council of Churches. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS HAVE AFFECTED CHURCH POLITY 


During most of its history, the Church of the Brethren was a close-knit 
cultural group. The church taught and endeavored to practice non- 
conformity. This was reflected in a peculiar form of dress. They developed, 
more or less, a community of interest and a very close fellowship with one 
another. Young people usually married within their own church group. 
They had much in common with their own fellow church members and 
comparatively little in common with the community as a whole. It was 
not an accident that the houses of worship were located in the open country. 
They deliberately avoided the towns, to say nothing of the cities, feeling 
they could perpetuate their faith and ideals better by remaining strictly 
rural. 
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During the past fifty years many radical changes have taken place in 
the Church of the Brethren. The form of dress has largely been discarded. 
The youth of the church with few exceptions attend high school and a 
substantial number attend institutions of higher learning. Brethren people 
participate in community organizations such as the Farm Bureau and 
other farm organizations, along with Parent-Teacher Associations, service 
clubs, and many other community groups. With the coming of the 
automobile, transportation has been speeded up and the contacts with 
an ever-wider group of people made possible. Intermarriage with young 
people of other denominations has become quite common. The church 
has taken on more the pattern of the surrounding society. With the 
industrial revolution more and more members of the Church of the 
Brethren have moved to the city and urban areas. Churches have been 
established in many of these urban communities and it has affected to no 
small extent the outlook and policy of the church. There has been a drift 
away from denominational competition to one of co-operation. 


CHURCH PRACTICES AND POLITY HAVE CHANGED 

When we note the tremendous changes that have taken place in the 
Church of the Brethren in the last fifty years, we are made to marvel 
that the church has maintained its essential unity without a major split 
or division, while undergoing radical change. During the past few decades 
the church has changed from a self-supported ministry to the pastoral 
ministry in a large percent of the churches, also from an untrained to a 
trained ministry. Where formerly there was dependence upon mutual 
volunteer aid for the Brethren in case of fire or disaster, the Brethren 
people now depend upon insurance for their protection. Musical instru- 
ments were almost unknown in the church a few decades ago, and were 
frowned upon. Now they are found in practically every house of worship 
and in many cases several pianos as well as electric organs are in use. The 
form of dress has been largely discarded. The plain rectangular meeting- 
house has given way to attractive houses of worship with provision made 
for a strong program of Christian education. 

The order of worship, which was originally very simple, with little 
planning beforehand, has given way to a printed order of worship and a 
trend toward the liturgical. Church choirs are used as an aid in worship. 
Laymen have become more prominent in the work and program of the 
church and have recently been recognized as eligible to serve on Standing 
Committee and to serve as moderators of local congregations. The church 
organization, which formerly was very simple and largely centered around 
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the elder and the official board, has now developed into a substantial 
number of committees with specialized responsibilities. Close communion 
is no longer the general practice in large areas of the Brotherhood. The 
people of other denominations are encouraged to share in the observance 
of the Brethren love feast whereas formerly this rite was reserved for 
members of the Church of the Brethren. 

When one considers all these changes which have taken place within 
a few decades it is not surprising that there has been some change in 
attitude and polity regarding the basis for church membership. 


REASONS ADVANCED FOR A CHANGED BASIS FOR 
ADMITTING MEMBERS INTO THE CHURCH 


The time-honored position of the church regarding baptism seems so 
logical, reasonable, and scriptural to Brethren people that many in the 
church find it difficult to adjust to or accept any variation from the 
established practice of the past. It is only fair, therefore, to examine 
briefly some of the reasons advanced for a change in practice in this area 
of church polity. 


1. A more general recognition by Brethren of the sincerity of people 


who accepted Christ by some other form of baptism and were received 
into other denominations with the best of motive and intention. 


2. A growing appreciation of the emphasis in the New Testament on 
the importance of Christian experience, rather than forms and symbols as 
being of major importance. (John 1:12; 1 John 5:12; Galatians 5:22, 23) 

3. It is generally considered that in church membership the chief 
emphasis should be placed on faith in God through Jesus Christ, repentance 
from all known sin, full commitment of life to God, and the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in the believer’s life. 

4. It has been common practice to read Acts 15 at district and annual 
conferences. Many feel that this chapter is apropos to the matter of the 
basis of church membership. They especially point out the significance 
of Acts 15:8-11 as it would apply to the importance of Christian experience 
in making people worthy for membership in the church. 

5. Although trine forward immersion is recognized as scriptural and 
valid it is still necessary to distinguish between the essential and indis- 
pensable on the one hand as against the desirable and helpful on the 
other. If trine forward immersion is essential and indispensable, then 
fellow Christians of other denominations are unsaved. This is a position 
the church has rejected in spirit and in practice. Why then, it is asked, 
should membership be denied people of other communions who desire 
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to become members of the Church of the Brethren but who are sincere 
in opposing rebaptism? 

6. The situation has changed as the Church of the Brethren has 
become more urban. People of most denominations today are more inclined 
to be concerned regarding the basic fundamentals of the Christian religion 
and are less impressed with what may be classed as distinctive differences. 
They frequently admire the Church of the Brethren because of its high 
ideals and standards, its way of life, its approach to the scriptures and its 
rich fellowship. Frequently, however, they see no reason for rebaptism 
in order to become members of the church. They feel this is a reflection 
on their former Christian experience. They do not have to seek long to 
find members of the church, baptized by trine immersion, who manifest 
less of the fruit of the Spirit than do many Christians not baptized by trine 
immersion. As a matter of fact, among the many churches that have 
received people without rebaptism one would find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the people who were baptized by the Brethren form 
and those who had been baptized by some other method, if the judgment 
-was to be based entirely on their loyalty, devotion, and churchmanship. 

Frequently it is the best and most spiritual Christians of other de- 
nominations who refuse to submit to rebaptism. Marginal Christians and 
those with a nominal record as church members realize that they would 
have questionable grounds for refusing rebaptism. But in the case of 
intelligent, devout, loyal Christians, it frequently is a matter of conscience 
and conviction. Many congregations have felt they need these people in 
the church and the church can better minister to them when they are 
members rather than merely attendants. Often the best Christians will 
not long attend a church which erects a barrier of rebaptism as a condition 
of church membership. 

7. New Churches of the Brethren are being established in unchurched 
areas of our cities and some established congregations are relocating in 
similar areas. This is usually done through comity arrangements. There 
is an understanding that the denominations belonging to the National 
Council of Churches will not infringe on this area. At the same time it 
is understood that the denominations granted comity will minister to the 
spiritual needs of the entire area. When a church refuses to. recognize the 
religious experience of Christians in the area by not admitting them to 
church membership without rebaptism, some are inclined to feel it is 
a breach of faith, and the church becomes labeled in the minds of some 
people as a narrow sect with which they will not want to be associated. 
The church therefore forfeits an opportunity to minister to numerous 
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people it might otherwise reach, and the growth of the church is correspond- 
ingly retarded. As a result the ministry which the church could provide 
for the immediate community is curtailed. 

8. Brethren have frequently contended that baptism is an initiatory 
rite into the church and that there should be no valid reason why people 
should refuse to honor this rite if they desire church membership. For 
those who are Christians, the Brethren contend, it is an act of recon- 
secration and rededication. Many have united with the church by re- 
baptism because they have desired to receive the blessing attendant to 
what they came to believe is the scriptural form of baptism. Numerous 
other Christians have not hesitated to be rebaptized when uniting with the 
Church of the Brethren, especially in communities where Brethren are 
well established. Others, however, contend that it cheapens the rite to 
consider it an initiation, since we are to be baptized for the remission of 
sins and for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Inasmuch as they are 
convinced that they have experienced both, they therefore contend it is 
not only unnecessary but also a violation of their conscience. 

9. Some Brethren feel that the church’s traditional position of “no 
force in religion” is violated when insistence is placed upon rebaptism 
against a person’s conviction. The experience in many churches has been 
that numerous people who had refused to be baptized in order to unite 
with a church, have, after being received by letter, later requested the rite 
of baptism by trine immersion. Most people would agree that the likelihood 
of receiving a blessing through baptism is much greater when it is com- 
pletely voluntary. 

10. Increasingly Brethren people are coming to the conviction that 
in our effort to safeguard some of our church’s practices, undue emphasis 
has been placed on the letter rather than the spirit of the gospel. “For the 
letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” (2 Corinthians 3:6) 

11. Because many Brethren youth marry outside the Church of the 
Brethren, and the married partners have frequently refused to be re- 
baptized, the church has frequently lost some of its finest youth. Their 
families have been reared in other denominations, and the church has 
lost its opportunity to interpret any of its doctrines and way of life to 
these people, because of its desire to safeguard one of the symbols and 
sacred rites of the church. Surely the church cannot propagate its faith 
and doctrines in any large way in the lives of people who go elsewhere 
for their spiritual nurture because of barriers to church membership. 

12. What does Christ expect our attitude to be toward other Christians? 
If we recognize them as Christians, but at the same time require trine 
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immersion for church membership, does it not give the impression that 
they are considered “second or third class’ Christians? Surely they must 
be considered Christians of an inferior order, otherwise they would be 
accepted fully into the fellowship. Some of the greatest saints of our 
generation, whom we greatly admire, and whose life and teachings have 
brought much inspiration and challenge to us, would be ineligible for 
church membership in many Brethren congregations, because they cannot 
conscientiously see the need for rebaptism. Is the church ready to say that 
this represents the mind of Christ? What was His reaction to the disciples 
who forbade a man to cast out demons “because he followed not with 
us”? (Luke 9:49, 50) 

13. If individuals have received the blessings and benefits experienced 
by those who have been baptized by trine immersion, even though they 
used some other form of baptism, why should they be required to submit 
to the same rite as “the chief of sinners” in order to be admitted to church 
membership? By insisting on trine immersion for Christians, do we not 
say that there is only one means (baptism) by which one can have a genuinely 
Christian experience? Is the church ready to relegate Christian baptism 
to a mere initiatory rite into the fellowship of the church? 


SOME CONCERNS 


For a considerable number of people in the Church of the Brethren 
the practice of receiving members into the church without requiring 
rebaptism is, to say the least, very dangerous and unorthodox. They feel 
that the future welfare of the church is at stake on this issue. It is only 
fair therefore to examine their concerns at this point. 

1. They are fearful that it will lead to the abandonment of trine 
immersion as the established form of baptism in our church. 


Although some churches have been receiving members for as long as 
thirty or more years without requiring rebaptism, there has appeared no 
tendency to abandon the historic form of baptism of the church for those 
who are being received by confession of faith. It is not a question of 
changing the established form of baptism in the church, but rather of 
recognizing the Christian experience and sincerity of those who have 
been members of other denominations and desire to affiliate with the 
Church of the Brethren. One can still strongly believe in the validity of 
trine immersion and its importance in the Christian experience while 
at the same time recognizing that people may have a vital Christian 
experience even though they have been baptized by some form other than 
trine immersion. 
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2. They are fearful that this may undermine the other distinctive 
doctrines and practices of the Church of the Brethren. 


A questionnaire answered by two hundred twenty pastors of the Central 
Region of the church revealed that already one hundred seven congrega- 
tions had members in the church who had not been baptized by trine 
immersion. Only nine of the above one hundred seven churches indicated 
that they felt this policy of receiving members had affected the church’s 
ability to absorb these people into the life and fellowship of the church. 
Of the nine, some felt that it was on the favorable rather than the unfavor- 
able side. Only seven felt that it had created any noticeable problem or 
faction within the church. Some indicated that a problem developed 
because of the irreconcilable attitude of a few people, but that it did not 
represent the feeling of the congregation as a whole. If a person submits 
to rebaptism under protest, in order to be admitted to church membership, 
are we to assume that he automatically will appreciate the value of all 
the other doctrines and teachings of the church? Would it not be more 
logical to think that he might take a negative attitude under those 
circumstances? It is a common observation that many of the people who 
are most appreciative of the church and its approach to religion, as well 
as basic doctrines, are people from other denominations who have chosen 
the church because of their appreciation for it and for what it stands for. 
On the other hand, many pastors complain that the people who seem 
to be least appreciative of the church are some who are reared in the 
church but have come to take an apologetic attitude towards some of 
the distinctive beliefs and practices of our church. 


SAFEGUARDS AND FUTURE POLICY 


Brethren are notably slow about making any radical changes, but 
when once they begin to make changes they are inclined to accept the 
change in a wholesale manner. This seems to be the present trend 
regarding the receiving of other Christians without requiring rebaptism. 
Unfortunately many churches do not set up any safeguards at this point. 
The following suggestions are offered as the basis for dealing with this 
important question. 

1. Give emphasis in the teaching and preaching program of the 
church to the scriptural basis for Christian baptism and the spiritual values 
to be derived from this practice. 


2. Establish a general practice of requiring people uniting with the 
Church of the Brethren, whether on confession of faith or by letter from 
some other denominations, first to attend a comprehensive course of 
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instruction on the history and basic doctrines of the Christian faith and 
of the Church of the Brethren, and how to succeed in the Christian life. 
The church should make sure that new members understand the church 
and its history and basic doctrine. Their commitment should be an 
intelligent one, and they should manifest a willingness to co-operate fully 
in the program of the church. In a world hostile to Christianity and be- 
coming more so, we must demand full and complete commitment to Christ, 
evidenced by good stewardship and clean living. Many are of the opinion 
that because the church has been careless at this point, even though it 
requires trine immersion for admittance into the church, this accounts for 
the large number of disloyal, uncommitted, and inactive members on our 
church rolls today. It is quite conceivable that if this suggested practice 
were put in force the church would have a far more loyal and faithful 
group of church members than under the present circumstances, even 
though a portion of them were received by letter without rebaptism. 


3. After people have received instruction, encourage them to receive 
the rite of trine immersion if they desire it and feel the need of it. It is 
likely that if proper teaching is given there will not be a large number 
who would prefer not to be rebaptized. 


4. Encourage our congregations to recognize the Christian experience 
of those from other denominations desiring to unite with the Church of 
the Brethren, but who are reluctant to be rebaptized, and allow such people 
who manifest the fruit of the Spirit in their lives to become members 
after proper instruction. 

5. It is not to be anticipated that this is an immediate problem in all 
congregations, or that it would be wise for all churches to make changes 
in their established practice of receiving members into the church. Con- 
sideration and effort must be given to the maintaining of harmony. 


6. Make the baptismal service very meaningful and significant. There 
are some who would contend that the form of baptism is endangered more 
when it is administered without time and attention to its planning, when 
the surroundings are not beautiful or attractive, when the service is 
relegated to the basement, and at a time and place when few are likely 
to attend, than it is by receiving members without rebaptism. Every effort 
should be made to have an impressive and inviting baptismal service. 

It is reasonable to believe that if the above suggestions are followed, 
the church will be able to safeguard its basic doctrine and teachings while 
at the same time adjusting itself to needs in its local community and the 
changes which are taking place in many areas. Such a policy should 
maintain the unity and integrity of the church. 
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Marginal Brethren 


(An Exploratory Study of Sectarians in Culture Conflict) 


Merurn CLARK 


Religious movements and the dynamics of religious institutions have 
long been an interest for many sociologists and religious leaders. Many 
have made inquiry about broad social movements, have examined life 
histories and institutional histories, and have constructed typologies to 
help understand the nature of certain types of religious organization, 
religious expression, and social process. The dynamics of sects have been 
especially fruitful for this investigation. 

There has been a widespread assumption that all religious movements 
have a similar social origin and move through regular states of “evolution” 
—from a religion of the disinherited to a respectable religion of the 
privileged. The change is one-directional, constant, and inevitable. The 
destiny of any sect or religious movement is determined. Ernest Lefever 
attempts to sum up these theories by saying, “Just as a tadpole must die 
or become a frog, it is inevitable that a sect must die or become a church. 
The laboratory of church history has verified this process time after time.” 


These theories, no doubt, help to understand “ideal types” but the 
inclusiveness of the categories and the lack of insight into the dynamics of 
social process prevent them from being the most helpful in the under- 
standing of the Brethren. To assume that the first Brethren were 
economically deprived, that the church has passed through regular stages 
on a unilateral movement toward a “regular church” since its beginning, 
and that it must become like the Presbyterian Church or die, is hardly a 
historically respectable theory and contributes little to our understanding 
of real institutional dynamics. 

There has been considerable examination of the characteristics of the 
stages of development and some analysis of the causes of the change, but 
very little attention has been paid to the vital processes which produce and 
are inherent in the change: forms of consensus, group and individual 
identifications and commitments, types of leadership and authority, 
symbolic meanings, erosion of certain people, marginality, and the social 
psychology of sectarianism. 

It is obvious that there have been many changes in the Church of the 


* Lefever, Ernest, A Report on the Administration of Social Action, Social Education in American 
Protestantism with Some Recommendations for the Church of the Brethren. Elgin, Illinois, 1945. 
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Brethren, but they have not always been understood. I do not propose to 
analyze all of these changes, but rather to raise questions regarding leakage 
and marginality in the church and to suggest some of the possible factors 
contributing to these processes. 

Many former Brethren have been lost to the church. Any examination 
of growth trends will give dramatic evidence of this fact. From 1944 to 
1954 our baptismal rate has been slightly higher than that which we might 
expect from natural sources. For instance, in 1954 there were 6,978 
baptisms in the Church of the Brethren in the United States and Canada. 
If a refined birth rate’ is computed for the Brethren, it seems safe to estimate 
that approximately 5,500 children of Brethren parents would be at the age 
of baptism in 1954. 

From 1944 to 1954 there was a total of 60,236 baptisms reported by 
the churches. Using a refined expected death rate it is estimated that there 
should have been approximately 22,000 deaths during this decade. If we 
work out a formula a clue to our loss will be quite evident. 

Membership 1944 (180,033) plus baptisms 1944-54 (60,236) plus gain 
from other sources (x) minus deaths 1944-54 (22,000)* minus loss to un- 
known sources (y) equal membership 1954 (193,871) 


180,033 
+ 60,236 


240,269 


218,269 


From these figures it seems safe to estimate that our leakage has been some- 
thing like 24,000 plus the many people who have transferred from other 
denominations in the last decade. 

Not all of these, by any means, are lost to Christendom. Many of 
them have assumed significant leadership in other denominations. No one 
should begrudge their gain. Yet the amount and type of this leakage has 
special relevance as we consider our destiny. 

We must also keep in mind that the number of marginal members 


* Several items must be taken into consideration in any refinement of an expected birth rate 
for the Brethren. 

1. Allowance must be made for the high proportion of rural people among the Brethren. At 
least two thirds of the Brethren are considered to be rural. 

2. Allowance must be made for the age-sex distribution among the Brethren. In 1936, 56% of 
the Brethren were female and 7.9% were under thirteen years of age. 

3. Distribution of the ages would need to be considered for the most refined rate but specific 
data is not available. 


* Estimate based on refined expected death rate. 
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keeps plaguing the church. Urban religious institutions are known for 
their large numbers of marginal members. As the Church of the Brethren 
becomes more urban and less sectarian the number of marginal members 
will no doubt increase. John Cuber after conducting a survey of church- 
attendance habits in a large Northern city discovered that approximately 
one third of the church members go to church less than once a year and 
only 10% go as often as 80% of the time.* 

He states that it is no longer accurate to speak of “either or” propor- 
tions of church membership but that the measure must be in degrees of 
participation. ““To the degree that a given person is observably controlled 
in his behavior by the institution in however slight a degree, he cannot 
be said to be wholly outside its ‘culture.’ He is a marginal participant, 
perhaps even with the non-church culture ascendant over church culture, 
but marginal to the church culture nevertheless.””* 

Many denominations are seeking to understand this phenomenon. 
Joseph Fichter in his recent book, Social Relations in the Urban Parish, 
records the results of one of the most thorough research projects on the 
Roman Catholic Church ever completed. He found in a sample of churches 
that only 5.7% of the parishioners can be considered to be nuclear Catholics 
(most active participants), and that over 40% of the baptized Roman 
Catholics cease later to function as Catholics at all.° 

In addition he places approximately 12% of the Catholics in these 
parishes in the category, “marginal Catholics.” (‘The marginal Catholic 
is still under some influence and control of the religious institution, yet 
he may be very near its circumference.”)' 


CHANGES IN THE SECT 


For nearly two hundred years, after early institutionalization, the 
Church of the Brethren remained relatively unchanged. This was ac- 
complished through strong group solidarity, primary and singular identi- 
fications, and was maintained through geographic and social isolation. 
Rigid rules and informal social control kept the institutional structure 
intact. Nonconformity was not tolerated. If the member persisted in 
nonconformist behavior and showed signs of a weakening of the group 
identification he would be warned by the leaders. If he persisted, he might 
be disfellowshiped. There was little variability; no marginal Brethren 
were tolerated. All members were first and last Brethren. 


* Cuber, John F., “Marginal Church Participants,” Sociology and Social Research, XXV. Pages 57-62. 

* Ibid. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, the University of Southern California. 

* Fichter, Joseph H., Social Relations in the Urban Parish. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954. Page 15. 

"Ibid. Page 59. 
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After the turn of the century things began to change. Many, of the 
younger members of the church began to revolt against certain folkways 
and sect ways and began to accept values and beliefs from the larger com- 
munity. Neighborhoods, including those that were predominantly Breth- 
ren, began to disappear into larger communities. More and more Brethren 
became involved in the life of the community and achieved status and 
prestige from the larger world. Public education in larger consolidated 
schools slipped in to compel young people to associate with non-Brethren. 
Large birth rates, limited land resources, and increased opportunity in 
urban employment made it impossible to keep the young people in the 
rural setting. More and more of the Brethren families began to have 
loved ones away from home associating with and taking symbols of status 
from non-Brethren. Action against those who did not conform was more 
difficult. A new status of marginality began to appear. Primary identifica- 
tions became more ambivalent as a multiplicity of alternative roles presented 
themselves. 

This paper is primarily concerned with marginal Brethren. We will 
attempt to discover who these people are, what their distinguishing features 
are, what the processes involved in their creation are, and how the 
marginal Brethren identify their present role relationship to the church 
and the community. 

The sectarian develops conceptions of a religious nature regarding a 
large area of social objects and situations; all are brought within the 
religious frame of reference. The sect does not only prescribe proper 
behavior and beliefs about those areas of life that are normally considered 
to be religious, but it seeks to guide its membership with reference to all 
social experiences and the many objects of the secular world. One of the 
chief characteristics of the religious sect is the inclusion of wide areas of 
secular life within the area of the sacred. 

The sect teaches and the sectarian learns to define all social situations 
outside of the sect culture so as to limit appeal. This is accomplished 
through an internalization of the ethos. To the orthodox Brethren of a 
few years ago, the latest fashions are not only undesirable but they are 
unattractive. 

In many cases the number and types of contact with the world are 
such that among some members this old identity begins to weaken and 
the old categories are questioned and called up for redefinition. The values 
and symbols of the larger world impinge upon him and cause him to define 
his world in new ways. The pull of the church identification and commit- 
ment weakens and the pull of the secular world increases. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CONFLICT AND MARGINALITY 


In the world of larger associations, young people learn that they are 
unique and that this uniqueness causes differential treatment. Tension 
arises and then often turns into conflict. For some this discovery of a 
subordinate status reaches almost to a traumatic experience. To participate 
in “normal” social life, a person must indulge in things that the church 
defines as wrong. In still other situations membership in social groups 
may be forthcoming, but it is often discovered that there are certain 
symbols and beliefs that are related to status and prestige. In many groups 
it is found that to be a leader one must be a good dancer. When these 
conflicts arise, the sectarian is forced to redefine who he is. 


In former years one of the first things to present this conflict was 
the peculiar dress. The peculiar dress attested to the person’s group 
identification and was necessary to maintain status among the Brethren. 
In some areas, especially those where social isolation was more difficult, 
the dress which brought status in the old Brethren culture now becomes 
detrimental to a person’s career and mobility. The peculiar clothes no 
longer bring respect, but ridicule, and a definition, by the larger com- 
munity, of “queerness.”’ 

Many shed their symbols of group identification, but in many cases 
this did not solve their problem. They were poorly trained in the arts 
and attitudes of the new world. They knew that if they had stayed within 
the sect community and married well, they would probably have economic 
security, group status, and some prestige among their fellow sectarians. 
Now they are out of this isolation in a world that does not recognize their 
historic values and in a world in which they are largely untrained except 
to take their place at the bottom of the occupational and social ladder. 
After a period of revolt against the sect, and a dissatisfying marginality, 
some return to the sect and become radical defenders of its peculiarities. 


ANALYSIS OF MARGINAL BRETHREN 

To gain empirical knowledge of the nature of the marginal Brethren 
and the processes connected with their status, a limited research study was 
conducted using a number of marginal Brethren that are now in the 
church. These persons maintain membership in the church and retain 
certain ties and interests but for various reasons are not prepared to 
identify themselves actively with the institutional church. On the other 
hand, because of certain background and present familial ties, or because 
of a special interest in one or more of the unique beliefs of the church, 
they do not completely sever ties and do not completely enter into the life 
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of another church. They demonstrate many of the characteristics defined 
by Robert E. Park and Everett Stonequist as belonging to the marginal man. 

There is no attempt to select a large representative group but to do 
extensive case analysis of a limited selected sample. Sixty-five persons con- 
stitute the sample. 


CAUSES OF MARGINALITY 


It is impossible to detect all of the causes of marginality. Much 
analysis has been guilty of “the single cause fallacy.”” Most causes are found 
as part of a whole complex. However, I would like to suggest a few 
relationships that I have found in the research; they may help us define 
ultimate causes. 

Some became marginal to the church because of geographic mobility. 
Many who follow urban vocations discover that career patterns to which 
they have a commitment require constant mobility, often to communities 
located a considerable distance from Brethren churches. Others finding 
themselves close to a new Brethren church find it difficult to penetrate 
some of the rigid social structures in the relationships in the new 
congregation. 

Some of the sample became marginal through “mixed marriages.” 
As Brethren youth associate with groupings where the Brethren are a 
very small minority, the possibility of mate selection from among the 
non-Brethren increases. In such “mixed marriages” Brethren youth often 
become marginal or leave the church. Of course it must be also recognized 
that the Church of the Brethren has gained many members in this fashion. 

Many of the marginal Brethren have attended Brethren colleges and 
the college experience has been a factor. Besides presenting certain 
doctrinal conflicts,’ status symbols and career commitment developed here 
may produce the kind of social relationships which help create marginality. 

Those who did not attend college felt the conflict at about the same age. 
Much of this arises from the diverse nature of alternative occupational 
choices and the ethos accompanying each. 

Some Brethren become marginal because of some disappointing or 
traumatic experience: disappointment with a church organization, program, 
official functionary, or just the “bad examples” among their fellow Brethren. 
“If that’s what Brethren are like, I want none of it.” 

For many the first conflicts were related to narrow social rules and 
“moralistic” codes, but none remain marginal because of these taboos. 
Those who become marginal because of tension of this order soon get over 


*For further analysis of this see the paper, Attitudes of Members of the Church of the 
Brethren, by the author of this article. 
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the conflict and return to the sect or redefine the nature of the conflict to 
some other part of the sect culture: the ordinances, the general folkways, or 
the general ethos. 


CONCEPTIONS OF ROLES 


By very definition the term marginality implies some ambivalence of 
role definition. However, all of those interviewed had developed a con- 
ception of their role in the church and in society even though the 
definitions do not remove the conflict except perhaps temporarily. Several 
constructed “ideal types’ seem to describe these roles. 

1. Temporarily Marginal. These are the persons who thought they 
could achieve social and religious freedom by casting off some of what 
they considered to be narrow doctrines of the church. They attempted to 
shed their sectarian markings and were successful with some of them. 
After a short period of trying to find their place in the society at large 
they were disillusioned and unsatisfied with their accomplishments. They 
had rejected the sect for the world, but the world had no place for them. 
Their marginality was only short lived and they soon found their way back 
into the church, which welcomed them with open arms (something like 
the prodigal son’s welcome). 

2. Emancipated Marginal Brethren. These persons do not cut off 
relations with the church but they do not let the church control too much 
of their life. The conflict which produces this type of role definition arises 
over social codes. They don’t want to be limited by the narrow social codes 
of the sect. They are known for their indifferentism. The Church of the 
Brethren lacks a relevance and a challenge for them. They just lose interest. 
Other identifications are more meaningful and call for greater commitment. 

3. The Critics. There are those who stand on the fringe of the church 
who conceive of their role as that of chief critic. The congregation may 
identify them as “cause people,” “hobby riders,” or just plain cranks. 

4. Inner-Church Conversion (‘‘Ecclesiola in Ecclesia’). Some marginal 
Brethren conceive of their role as being one of conversion from within. 
They participate in the life of the church for a purpose—to convert the 
church to their point of view. Many feel that there ought to be radical 
changes in the life and spirit of the church and that sect ways ought to give 
place to a more dynamic involvement in social life. 

Another group conceives of themselves as the remnant, the leaven 
for the whole loaf. They seek to revert to some more “primitive” form of 
religious life and organization. They seek “to get back to Schwarzenau” to 
recapture the inspiration of the early church. These people, however, very 
seldom become marginal since they have a primary identification within 
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the structure of the church and conceive of themselves as being more in 
keeping with the “true Brethren” culture than the rest. 

5. The Auxiliary Fellowship, “The Fraternitas.” There are some 
Brethren who conceive of their role as helping to bring about “conversion” 
through some group fellowship or religious cell. This is usually a structuring 
of a common desire felt by several for fellowship to strengthen each other 
and to develop a program. 

No explicit value judgment is intended in this paper, nor are any 
solutions suggested. I have sought rather a descriptive sociological analysis 
of a phenomenon that no doubt will be extremely important in the destiny 
of the Church of the Brethren. 
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It may be that the community that emerged on this planet with the 
‘ Brethren is the most significant event in modern history. At least it should 
be. To establish that idea, which is a rather preposterous claim, we will 
have to investigate modern history, some theories on religious association, 
the New Testament, the methods of social science and moral philosophers, 
and ourselves. But if the above claim is too great, the essentially unique 
qualities of community are still the only coherent apologia for the Brethren 
in the contemporary world, and that in itself is a fit subject. 


First, let us make this study meaningful by finding a text. To avoid 
three possible errors, we will take for that text the entire New Testament, 
without quoting it in full. There are things that can be understood in the 
scripture only by taking it in its entirety, and among these are the per- 
spective of the whole history of salvation and the importance of the history 
of a particular group in revealing the meaning of it all. The three errors 
that might come from any one verse are the illusions that there was only 
bs one primitive church, only one system of concepts about salvation, or 
ultimate meaning, and only one form of ethical teaching. These frequent 
mistakes arise from our human propensity to ask the wrong questions when 
we want an absolute, eternal answer; and when the answer must inevitably 
be only partial, we err in thinking it God-given. Idolatry results; for there 
were several primitive church orders, and the apostles Peter, Paul, John, 
and Luke each had different theological concepts, with different ethical 
] teachings, when they wrote about the same faith. To avoid a fragmented 
understanding, the foremost Biblical interpreters today note that the idea 
of a growing community of Christians, and their faith, is one noncontro- 
versial point around which to organize the other Biblical information for 
interpretation." When this is done, the idea of community is a focus for 
doctrines of the church, of Christ, and of morality, and makes the study 
of community central when one seeks to understand significance in history. 
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The references to community in the New Testament can be woven 
into a profound norm for man to seek to attain. From the maturing faith 
of the Hebrews to the salvation events of Christ it is apparent that the 
divine intention for man is a fulfillment which comes in, through, and 
beyond a community. The realization of this among the Christians in 







* Bright, John, The Kingdom of God. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953. 
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the early church is moving. Their notion of koinonia developed from 
simple acts to deep experiences. At first they ate together. Then they made 
the breaking of bread a sacrament. From this start the disciples soon shared 
their money, and then their labor. Shortly it was the ecstatic mutual sharing 
of insights, ideas, and faith. Finally at the most significant level came their 
realization that they were a community of suffering which far transcended 
any simple idea of social fellowship and transmuted corporate worship 
into living redemptive experiences. The history of this community points 
thus to an understanding that itself embraces separate accounts of Christ, 
His teachings, and His aim. It is this koinonia which is normative and 
which unifies the scriptures. 

Now it is simple-minded to say on the one hand that such is the 
early Christian community, and on the other that the Brethren compare 
favorably or unfavorably with it today. Even if such naivete is sometimes 
helpful, it would here obscure the significance of Brethren community. 
It must be put into its entire historical framework. Formal research papers 
about the Brethren recently in themselves reveal areas of tension when 
they concentrate in the areas of culture conflict, historical origin, or peace. 
But they are all related to the central experience of unique community, and 
we must put these into such perspective. This study is also relevant to 
different types of ideas of community, from anarchy through social contract 
to communism. Ten years ago, for example, I was quite utopian in my 
views, but six years of relief work in war-devastated countries proved to 
me that ideals must be realistic to be of value. It is part of the Brethren 
genius that they did not artificially set up communistic experiments such as 
other groups did. Yet in rejecting extremes we can bear in mind when 
seeing the modern social struggle the truth of the Austrian election slogan, 
“He who is not a socialist at twenty has no heart, but he who is still a 
socialist at thirty has no head.” The idea of community is of great 
importance in the world today. 

Since we must see the historical background anyway, we will find it 
unusually significant for the Brethren because of the valuable research 
that has been done in recent decades on the Anabaptists. New facts have 
led to the complete rewriting of textbooks in an effort to interpret the 
“left-wing of the Reformation” justly. The term left-wing is used to 
distinguish a large body of Protestant groups from the Lutheran, Reformed, 
and Anglican churches. On the continent of Europe the Reformation was 
represented by such divergent groups as the Swiss Brethren, the Socinians, 
the radicals at Munster, and Thomas Munzer. It was sometimes identified 
with the Peasants’ Revolt and provoked Martin Luther to call its advocates 
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Schwarmer. In England the left-wing of the Reformation flourished in 
the time of Cromwell and embraced the Independents, forerunners of our 
Puritans and Congregationalists, the Baptists, the Levellers, and the 
Diggers. The later outbreaks of Pietism then included in this category 
the Quakers and the Methodists in England, and the Moravian Brethren 
and the German Baptist Brethren in Europe. When the noted historian, 
Roland Bainton, studied these groups he found that the characteristic 
that was common to all of them was that they all believed in the separation 
of church and state.* An earlier liberal scholar, Ernst Troeltsch, classified 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Anglicans as churches, which embraced everybody 
in, so to speak, a Gnadenanstalt, as contrasted to all the left-wing groups 
who were either sects or ‘“‘Spiritualisten.”* More recently Robert Friedmann 


rejected both these theories as inadequate, and rightly refuted the idea that 
the Brethren and other Anabaptists can be traced to St. Francis and the 
Waldensians. He also minimized the claims that Anabaptists were unique 
solely for their adult baptism, their enthusiasm, or their eschatological or 
trinitarian views, 2nd found Rufus Jones’ emphasis on the types of motives 
for these groups—the prophetic, the spiritual, the discipleship, the mystical, 
and the ethical and rational—inconclusive in regards to the whole move- 


ment. Friedmann’s conclusion was that all Christians could be classified 
according to which portion of scripture they took as final, i.e., whether they 
were Petrine, Pauline, Johannine, or followed the synoptic gospels, the 
apocalyptic writings, or even non-New Testament sources.‘ This conclusion 
has been discarded by those who note that it is a coincidental, not a 
necessary, Classification, and that some groups do not intend to take the 
Bible that seriously, or any of its parts for their final authority. Discarding 
all these theories as to the origin of the left-wing of the Reformation, which 
embraces all the Brethren, one is hard put to describe the movement. But 
recent research has changed the temper of all modern history as well, 
and more particularly sees the Renaissance not so much as the rediscovery 
of the world and of man as the freeing of Europe from the church. It 
now is intimately connected with the Reformation, for its very title means 
“rebirth” and it was originally descriptive of essentially religious trends in 
thought and art, similar to the Anabaptists, but grossly misinterpreted by 
secular historians, which resurrected the classics and freed mankind for 
a new era.° The proper understanding of the entire left-wing now sees it as 


* Bainton, R., Journal of Religion, XXI (1941). Pages 124-134. 

* Troeltsch, Ernst, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, Volume I. Allen & Unwin, 
London, 1931. 

* Friedmann, R., Church History, 1X (1940), “The Conception of the Anabaptists.” 

® The thesis of Burdach in his Reformation, Renaissance, and Humanism refutes the customary view 
propagated by the historian Burkhardt. 
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the spiritual brother of the Renaissance, but in terms of a basic 
reinterpretation of the eschatological views of Joachim of Fiore, where these 
groups tried to enact the Third Age of the Spirit into history.* The left-wing 
of the Reformation was a radical expectancy of, or effort for, a society on 
earth like a Kingdom of Heaven, marked by genuine religious experience 
and freedom. It is the proper spiritual father of the entire modern spirit, 
and produced both mature and erratic communities.” 

Now to describe the nature of the “Brethren” within the context of 
the eschatological vision of this whole movement, one must distinguish 
the Anabaptists and the Pietists from the rest, and the Brethren from the 
Anabaptists and Pietists. The Anabaptists, from whom spring the 
Mennonites, the German Baptist Brethren, the Brethren in Christ, the 
Hutterian Brethren, the Amish, and other groups, and who influenced 
the Baptists and Congregationalists in England, are characterized by strong 
emphasis on Biblical authority, separation of church and state, personal 
religious regeneration signified by adult baptism, and a doctrine of the 
church as a voluntary congregational fellowship of believers. They emerged 
in Switzerland at the time of Luther and Zwingli and spread to the Tyrol and 
southern Germany. They were greatly persecuted and soon eradicated, 
so that to study them one must look at the early Swiss Brethren, which is 
the name they gave themselves, and thus distinguish these Anabaptists from 
the later sectarian fragments which have resulted in the present various 
denominations.* Friedmann has typified this early Anabaptist community 
in these words, “The Anabaptists sought and achieved . . . the utmost 
possible disappearance of everything personal and selfish in the practice 
of a true brotherly reciprocity. . . . It is the ‘fellowship of the unity of 
the spirit’ (Gemeinschaft der Geisteinheit) which to them mattered most.’”* 

In contrast to the Anabaptist idea of community, Friedmann states 
that Pietism is “a quiet conventicle-Christianity which is primarily con- 
cerned with the inner experience of salvation and only secondarily with 
the expression of love toward the brotherhood, and not at all in a radical 
world transformation. The conventicles of the Pietists represented 
devotional gatherings of the regenerated, in which each one as a 
consequence of his own private experience of the Busskampf and assurance 
of salvation felt himself distinct from the others . . . (they) were gatherings 


* Adams, James L., Authority and Freedom. Oxford Conference, 1952. 

*See Fraenger, W., The Millenium of Hieronymous Bosch, for a very illuminating correlation of 
art and a communistic group. 

® See A. H. Newman’s classification of Anabaptists: chiliastic, mystical, ee. rationalist, and 
Biblical (Manual of Church History, Volume II, page 156), with E. T. Clark’s classes: pessimistic, 
perfectionistic, charismatic, communistic, legalistic, egocentric, and esoteric (Small Sects in America). 


* Friedmann, R., Mennonite Piety Through the Centuries, Study 1. Page 76. 
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of individualists.” Pietism emerged a century after the Anabaptists died, 
as a reaction to Lutheran hierarchy, worldliness, and doctrinal rigidity, but 
mindful of the persecution of the Anabaptists. Direct historical connections 
from the Anabaptists to the Pietists have been traced in Germany, though 
distinct differences in ideas of rebirth, discipleship, inner fellowship, and 
relations with the world remained.” But while all Pietists emphasized, in 
addition to the Anabaptist’s first three principles above, devotional piety, 
ethical living, and evangelism, they held to the principle of ecclesiola in 
ecclesiae. But two gatherings of Pietists finally resolved to separate and 
form a new church, one in Germany led by Alexander Mack and the other 
in Moravia led by Count Zinzendorf. These communities, like the Swiss, 
called themselves Brethren and distinguished themselves from the Pietists. 
They were not the only groups which have called themselves Brethren in 
history; so we must distinguish them also from the Plymouth Brethren, 
who are English chiliasts, the Czech Brethren, who are of the Reformed 
tradition, the Bohemian Brethren, who are mystics and do trace indirect 
connections to the Waldensians, and the Evangelical United Brethren, who 
are related to Methodism, because we are drawing the Brethren concept 
from the Anabaptists and Pietists, who had certain qualifications the others 
did not, even if community might be similar. The Brethren, therefore, 
as we understand it, are the three groups who called themselves by that 
name, but who can be distinguished from both the later heirs of Anabaptism 
and from the Lutheran Pietists. 


The historical origin of the Swiss Brethren dates from 1523 when 
Conrad Grebel, Felix Manz, Georg Blaurock, Balthasar Hubmaier, and Dr. 
Vadian, who were trained in Erasmian humanism, first joined with Ulrich 
Zwingli in his Reformation and then broke with him.” Their emergence 
represented a rejection of gradualist reforms, and insistence on uncom- 
promised discipleship, and an emphasis on personal experience that rejected 
both the implicit theocratic idea of the state church and its infant baptism, 
and any formal practice of religion which had no clear meaning. The social 
result of this radical Biblical discipleship was the rediscovery of Christian 
community among those who spread the faith by personal visitation, 
mutual study of the Bible, and the witness of steadfastness under persecution. 
Yet they rejected the excesses of those who were revolutionary, wholly 
other-worldly, erotic, individualistically mystical, or communistically 
authoritarian. The second group, the Moravian Brethren, trace their 
direct historical heritage to Cyril and Methodius in the ninth century and 


1° Friedmann, R., Mennonite Piety, Study I. 
™1 Bender, H. S., Conrad Grebel (Goshen, 1949); note also a letter reproduced in the American 
Journal of Theology, IX, 1905, pages 91ff., from this group to Thomas Munzer. 
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through John Huss, Jerome of Prague, and the Bohemian Brethren. The 
Thirty Years’ War decimated the group, but when they regathered at 
Herrnhut they called themselves significantly the Unitas Fratrum. Also 
known as the Jednota Bratraska, they resembled the Swiss Brethren closely, 
rejected the current individualistic Pietism, embarked on a fearless campaign 
of missionary activity, and were the first to seek to unify the separate 
Anabaptist groups.” Third, the German Baptist Brethren collected in 
Westphalia at the same time that a similar group of Pietists gathered in 
Carinthia, absorbing some Hutterian Brethren into nominal Catholicism. 
They also had vivid memories of the religious wars of the seventeenth 
century and of the period of stress marked by the War of the Spanish 
Succession and a northern war between Sweden and Russia, Denmark, and 
Poland, a time of the early formation of the national state system of power 
in Europe prior to Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa. The German 
group decided to form a separate church, baptized themselves and soon 
emigrated to America to an area colonized some thirty years previously 
by the Mennonites. The Brethren were students of Spener, Francke, and 
Gottfried Arnold and developed a community spirit similar to that of the 
original Swiss Brethren, with emphasis on practical, ethical, and human- 
itarian living, democratic polity, nonconformity to the state, and careful 
New Testament exegesis.” 

Now we have sketched the Biblical experience of community, and the 
historical perspective of the Brethren. We find a whole new concept of 
history necessary to draw out the significance of “Brethren” community, 
and in doing so reject the provincial view that only the Church of the 
Brethren can exemplify this ideal. Before going on to describe the char- 
acteristics of community, it is well to note the method of study implicit to 
this paper. It is customary to expect of academic social studies that elaborate 
questionnaires be sent out and the results statistically tabulated before one 
can “prove” anything. This simple-minded positivism has been improved 
on by the participant observer techniques of later social scientists, par- 
ticularly anthropologists, and its illusions destroyed by those who note 
that all facts are selected according to preconceived concepts rooted 
ultimately in religious faith. Yet as far as American sociologists have gone, 
they have not approached the methods used by the famous German 
economist, sociologist, and jurist, Max Weber. Briefly, Weber asserted that 
social phenomena could not be understood by structural and analytical data 
alone, but required a historical perspective to interpret change dynamically; 


** Renkewitz, H., Die Brudergemeine: Ihr Auftrag und Ihre Gehalt (pamphlet). Stuttgart, 1949. 
*® Standard works on Dunker history are M. G. Brumbaugh, A History of the German Baptist 
Brethren, and F. E. Mallott, Studies in Brethren History (Elgin, 1954). 
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he rejected the assumption that people could be predicted and scientifically 
controlled, and insisted that social phenomena could not be understood 
in terms of economics, politics, and sociology alone, but that one had to 
be aware of the individuality present in the poetic, artistic, and religious 
aspirations of human beings; the social scientist therefore could make only 
general concepts, or “ideal types,” that described a typical body of social 
data, in a particular historical epoch, and make mental experiments with 
these concepts, not actual experiments. Using this methodology here, we 
have already erected relevant concepts of “Anabaptist community,” “Pietist 
conventicles,” ‘Left-wing eschatology,” the “Brethren,” and “koinonia.” 
Using these as concepts provides us with valuable tools for a meaningful 
understanding of Brethren community, a process Weber called Verstehende 
Soziologie, and explains why we have used all this material from history 
rather than going out to count noses. 

Now thinking about community among the Brethren in itself is a 
social investigation fully within the scope of the moral philosophers. One 
of the eternal ethical puzzles is the order of importance, or relative rank, 
of the values of love, justice, order, freedom, and power. In answer to this 
enigmatic problem, advanced thinkers have come to see that the concept of 
community not only applies to social phenomena but is itself the encom- 
passing moral category within which are resolved the seeming antagonism 
of otherwise exclusive dictates of love, justice, etc. To talk of community is 
to approach the ethical summum bonum. In looking at Brethren community 
it is clear therefore that there are significant ethical implications to it 
which we may not foresee; it is based on social ethics. Part of the explicit 
intention of the German Baptists was the recovery of honesty, fairness, and 
other simple virtues—they sought to make religion a way of life.” The 
doctrine of the church was the most significant contribution of the Ana- 
baptists to modern Christianity, for it first spelled out the separation of 
church and state.** This doctrine of the church so sought to make a com- 
munity of regenerated individuals that their social, economic, and cultural 
relations would be determined by their religion, without force. Conse- 
quently the political implications were such that Christians did not need 
a state to regulate or dominate them; the Anabaptists therefore refused to 
serve as magistrates, to take oaths, to participate in war, or to force anybody 
to join.” This political ethic was often misunderstood, although Ana- 
baptists paid taxes, taught the divine ordination of the state, prayed for 


** Gerth, H., and Mills, C. W., From Max Weber (Oxford, New York, 1936). 

15 A detailed and charming description of Pietist “goodness” is in a letter, “La Lettre d’un Ami a’ 
L’autre Sur La Questione Quesque La Pietisme?” which is quoted in Mallott, op. cit., page 301f. 

*® Littell, Franklin, Anabaptist View of the Church, 1948. 

27 Cf. Troeltsch, E., op. cit., page 703 with page 336. 
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rulers, held office if it did not involve capital punishment, and felt their 
word more binding than oaths.” Further, the ethics of economics in those 
days related to a simple system of craft-guilds and open trading, so that it 
needed only to deal with usury and just prices, while teaching honesty and 
mutual aid. Of the Brethren, only the Hutterites radicalized their system 
into communistic Bruderhofs.* But while the virtues of simplicity, 
sobriety, and industry were taught, in opposition to the world, the implicit 
ethic of the doctrine of the church was the institution of a free society of 
honest and industrious citizens where there would be no injustice or injury. 
In all social relations, the summation of ethical teaching for the Brethren 
was the Sermon on the Mount. Superficially the rejection of coercion meant 
rejecting infant baptism, oaths, military action, capital punishment, per- 
secution for religious beliefs, and the state church. But positively it meant 
a community based on the brotherhood of man, which is the love of 
ethically disciplined churchmen for each other, on forgiveness, on mutual 
service, and on returning good for evil. 

Not only has the basis for community in social ethics been slighted, but 
interpreters have very often maintained the illusion that the Anabaptists 
and Pietists were not theological. The Brethren were not doctrinaire in 
terms of the formal creeds of the state churches, but they did make the New 
Testament an absolute rule. The theology they sought was that of the 
scripture.” But no beliefs are that alone, for the assumptions upon which 
faith in scripture is based include the notions that revelation from history 
supersedes modern reason alone, that written canon overrides the traditional 
authority of the church, that the Holy Spirit mediates to each man 
knowledge of God and the rightness of scriptural insights, and that the 
Bible contains the only full revelation of God. It is only naive to think 
that one is Biblical and not theological, for one must be theological before 
believing the first verse of the Bible, and it is only the faith in the Bible 
that is of saving value, not literature or history in itself. In the sense that 
they required personal religious experience, the Brethren were implicitly 
the first modern existentialists. Thus immediate consciousness of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, based on redemption, and 
true agape love, was the doctrinal basis for Brethren community. 


Recognizing these proper theological and ethical sanctions for Brethren 
community, we come again to an aspect of community which could never 
be recognized by statistical reduction. The Brethren churches admitted 


18 Smithson, R. J., The Anabaptists, pages 123-130 (London, 1931). 

2° Deets, Lee, The Hutterites, A Study of Social Cohesion (New York, 1939). 

9° Cf. Bender, H. S., op. cit., page 163ff., “Grebel’s Theology,” and Hochman’s Confession of Faith 
in Brumbaugh, op. cit. 
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members formally by baptism, based on doctrinal and ethical qualifications 
and personal experience, but members feel part of the community not only 
in this institutional sense. There is a theological sense in which members 
partake, which is expressed in terms of the mystical ich-du relationships, the 
immanence of the Holy Spirit, and the meaning of the Eucharist. It is 
symbolized by the metaphors, “the Body of Christ’ and “the Bride of Christ,” 
and is a spirit which exists apart from the sociological community but which 
is expressed in it. Berdyaev, the noted Russian theologian, captures this 
spirit in his word sobornost. Community in the religious sense, present 
among the Brethren, is significantly a community of souls as much as it is 
a sociological group. 

Yet on the other hand, while part of community is purely religious, 
one must beware of baptizing that which is purely secular culture and 
magnifying it to religious significance. Some Brethren thinking today is 
implicitly nonreligious and unrelated to its origin when it includes the 
pragmatism, ambition, show, individualism, and materialism of American 
life. In other cases what is identified as Brethren is the retention of the 
customs and folkways of central European forebears. These varying cultural 
mores either create separation or erase it, but are purely social phenomena. 
Usually it is necessary to have prolonged residence in another culture to 
have the grace to reduce any such habits to their proper proportion. The 
significant point in this analysis is, however, that our concept of community 
among the Brethren is a concept of religious significance to which purely 
secular-cultural data is irrelevant. 

Laudatory descriptions of the pristine form of Brethren community are 
not hard to find. One historian noted, “They are industrious, sober, 
temperate, kind, charitable, people; envying not the great, nor despising the 
mean. They read much, they sing and pray much; they are constant at- 
tendants upon the worship of God; their dwelling houses are all houses of 
prayer; they walk in the comandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless 
both in public and private. They bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. The law of kindness is in their mouths; no 
sourness or moroseness disgraces their religion; and whatsoever they believe 
their Savior commands they practice, without inquiring or regarding what 
others do.”” Sebastian Francke said of the Hutterites that “they taught, 
as it seemed, naught but love, faith, endurance, showing themselves in much 
tribulation patient and humble. They brake bread with one another as a 
sign of oneness and love, helped one another truly with precept, lending, 
borrowing, giving; taught that all things should be in common and called 


*1 Rupp, I. D., History of All the Religious Denominations in the U. S. 
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each other ‘Brother.’ They increased so suddenly that the world did fear 
a tumult for reason of them.”” A bitter opponent of the Moravians wrote 
of them, “Among all the heresies and sects which have their origin from 
Luther, to the destruction of the Catholic Church, not one has a better 
appearance and greater external holiness than the Anabaptists. Other sects 
are for the most part riotous, blood-thirsty and given over to carnal lusts; 
not so the Anabaptists. They call each other brothers and sisters; they use 
no profanity nor unkind language; they use no weapons of defense. They 
are temperate in eating and drinking, they use no vain display of 
clothes. . . .”** And another Roman Catholic theologian wrote a book in 
1582 entitled Against the Terrible Errors of the Anabaptists, in which he 
admits, “Among the . . . sects there is none whose adherents lead in ap- 
pearance a... better . . . life than the Anabaptists. . . . No lying, de- 
ception, swearing, strife, harsh language, no intemperate eating and 
drinking, no outward personal display . . . , but only humility, patience, 
uprightness, meekness, honesty, temperance, and straightforwardness in such 
measure that one would suppose that they have the Holy Spirit of God.” 

While such idyllic community emerged from deep religious experience 
involving sincerity in doctrinal understanding and maturity in social ethics, 
other factors are related to its maintenance. One noteworthy influence is 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. In a study of culture change in the 
Church of the Brethren, F. D. Dove noted: “These love feast occasions 
are not without their influence in moulding culture patterns among the 
Brethren. It is safe to assume that they have been in large measure 
responsible for the spirit of humility and concern for one another which 
has always characterized the Brethren.”” For a long time the holy kiss and 
the saying that ‘‘a Brethren’s word is as good as his bond” served much the 
same purpose. But sacraments only symbolized and renewed a spirit which 
was already there; they did not create it. Similarly, another factor related 
to community, if not indispensable to it, is that of government. This 
varied between the Swiss, German, and Moravian Brethren, although all 
were essentially democratic. The Swiss were wholly congregational, with 
great emphasis on laymen, and elected their ministers and leaders, who could 
lead but not single-handedly control, for discipline came from the whole 
group. The Germans were more Presbyterian, with ministers and elders 
also elected by congregations, but these elders were in turn invested with 
authority over members. The Moravians were episcopal, but made policy 


*2 Bax, Belfort, Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists. Page 28. 

28 Fischer, Christoph Andreas, Von der Wiedertaufer Verfluchtem Ursprung. Page 116. 
**In Smithson, op. cit., page 117f., Franz Agricola the author. 

25 Dove, F. D., Cultural Changes in the Church of the Brethren. Elgin, 1932. Page 150. 
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decisions only by the consensus of their councils. —The democratic nature 
of these groups, though more directly that of related left-wing groups in 
England, was the germinal step which nurtured modern political democracy, 
through Locke, Harrington, and other political philosophers. While that 
influence is significant in history, the important thing to note in Brethren 
government is that three different forms of external structure coincided 
with much the same essential community. One can conclude therefore that 
the real community was maintained more by virtue of other factors than 
by government, as is the case with sacraments. A decisive difference between 
Brethren community and all other sects and denominations based on 
Calvinism, Thomism, or Luther is that community was above government 
and sacrament rather than the reverse. 

The relation of this community to the world is also of some note. 
Now the Swiss Brethren drew from all classes of society, many being guild 
craftsmen, while the Germans and Moravians drew from laborers and 
farmers, with stronger leadership. None of them were class revolts or 
representative of purely social discontent among any disinherited; they 
were all genuinely religious.” So differences with the world cannot be 
understood in Marxist terms, i.e. of economic determinism and class struggle. 
But it is an equally incorrect interpretation to view tension with the 
world or “protest” as the essential quality of Brethren community.” Part 
of the intentional separation from the world was evidently to maintain the 
groups’ standards by removing temptation, and partly to remind them 
by the use of a social barrier of a more important religious obligation. But 
the self-styled term peculiar people is part of the psychology of other 
minority groups, and this uniqueness was also undoubtedly misconstrued 
by outsiders, in popular derision, out of all proportion to its importance. 
Separation was not, however, withdrawal for the early Brethren; it was 
only a secondary result of the emergence and preservation of community 
itself. Rather, the reform of the larger community was implicit to the 
movement from its origin, for it culminated in a vibrant evangelical 
emphasis, whereas other so-called aggressive sects attempted direct revolu- 
tionary strategies of social and political action. This implicit Brethren 
responsibility for all society, often overlooked, is a corollary to the 
uniqueness of community in itself that makes picayune any pride in 
peculiarity, as such. 

So far we have described the norm, context, origin, basis, and nature of 
Brethren community, and its relevance to the world. It remains to sketch 


*° Bender, H. S., op. cit., and Mallott, op. cit., page 41. But cf. with Niebuhr, Richard, The Social 
Sources of Denominationalism. 
*7 Cf. Brumbaugh, op. cit., and Mallott, op. cit., pages 25 and 46 respectively. 
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the development of this community from its sui generis form. To do this 
briefly we can note three tendencies among the succeeding groups. (1) Some 
elements went to seed in a literal Biblicism, a total withdrawal from the 
world, or a perverted emphasis on sacraments, doctrines, or government, at 
the expense of community. While maintaining some of the essential inner 
spirit, they distorted community by legalism, or doctrinaire emphasis on 
peculiarity, and placed the group’s demands against the nature of the 
individual. (2) Other elements attempted to conserve exactly the same spirit 
and appearance as the founding fathers, retaining the same thoughts, 
customs, and outreach of the early modern Europeans, including missionary 
work. Their continued rigorous emphasis on discipleship and community 
made them of such a nature as to disprove the theory that sects gradually 
become denominations. Significantly, their stable community was so pointed 
to the early church that the changes that took place among the Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Quakers, and now among evangelical groups, did 
not occur.” (3) Some elements sought to continue the essential community 
based on religious and ethical truths but adapted themselves to outside 
cultural development. Rather than withdraw from the world entirely, 
or restrict their relation to it to proselytism alone, they maintained a 
constructive tension wherein from their own common differences with the 
world they criticized it and sought to transform it both by witnessing and 
by social action. 

The Church of the Brethren has fallen into each of these ways since 
1708; at its best today it is in the third of these. For the purposes of this paper 
its history might be divided into four periods of growth. The first stage 
was that of having as its ideal the original German sect (1708-1860), and 
includes its early growth with the American frontier, until it learned 
English. ‘The second stage was marked by conflicts with progressive elements 
(1860-1915), from the Civil War to World War I, and included the schisms 
of conservative and progressive branches, the absorption of theologically 
conservative, revivalistic methods, and the rise of schools and foreign 
missions. The third stage (1915-1945), from the First to the Second World 
War, was the period in which was realized a new ideal of denominational 
status, as members moved to the cities and changed their dress, and as the 
church increasingly institutionalized its programs, developed a trained and 
paid ministry, and joined interdenominational agencies. The fourth period 
(1945—) might be called one of neo-Brethrenism, with a consolidated 
organizational structure, a new conception of the doctrine of the church, 
an awakening of social services and ethics, ecumenical participation, and a 


*® Cf. Pope, Liston, Millhands and Preachers. New Haven, 1942. 
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renewed and positive awareness that Brethren values of the simple life, 
strong families, fellowship, wholesome worship, and world peace should 
be shared with the world, at home and abroad. *” Comparing these four 
periods to the three trends, one would add that there was a distinct carryover 
from one stage to the next of all the trends, with the regressive perhaps 
dominant in the early nineteenth century, and the mature one in the 
latest period, while the main history was conservative. But the essential fact 
is that the essential nature of community persisted throughout.” 

In conclusion, this concept. of community should be summarized so 
as to illuminate its significance. We have found that it is not several things: 
it is not as much a conscious and planned effort at community as it is 
a by-product of deep religious experience; it is not based fundamentally on 
government or sacraments in themselves; it was not a transient thing 
conditioned by history and social forces; it was not a collection of mystics, 
but an entity in itself; it was not an isolated concoction, but related to a 
historical movement; and it was not a purely sociological, ethical, or cultural 
group, but a theological union. It was a community of such attainment 
as not to exemplify any one ethical value, but to represent in itself a high 
realization of all ethical values of love, justice, freedom, order. The 
uniqueness of the Brethren was not even the intent to return to Biblical 
authority, which others also did; their essential genius was rather the 
community that in fact and in history resulted from the rebirth they 
required and experienced. The gift of the Brethren, furthermore, is not 
so much the doctrine of the church; if the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, Brethren community is elevated above the intellectual formulation 
of what the church should be. Community was the essential, distinctive, 
integrating, and persisting quality of the Brethren. It was not a withdrawing 
of peculiar people from the world, in its intrinsic nature, but a movement 
toward the entire outer community to remake it with the features of its 
specialty. Brethren community may not have achieved the ecstatic newness 
of the discovery of redemption of the early church, but its early martyrology 
gave it reason to approach the sharing of redemption in immediate social 
fact. The Brethren may not have had vivid and bizarre visions of the 
end of the world but they quietly set about creating a new age of freedom 
and fulfillment in the world, a more mature eschatology. This emergent 
community may therefore be, in its early genius, the nearest thing to New 
Testament koinonia that is available in church history in a thousand years. 


2° Cf. Brumbaugh, J. C., Nineteenth-Century Tendencies in the Church of the Brethren (1921) and 
Lefever, E., A Report on the Administration of Social Action, Social Education in American Protestantism, 
with Some Recommendations for the Church of the Brethren. Elgin, Illinois, 1945. 

®° Note the statements of the Church of the Brethren on war, economics, race, etc. from Annual 
Conferences, 1949-1953. 
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This concept of Brethren community may be exalted, if betrayed by 
occasional facts, but that is the nature of our method. It indicates that 
Friedmann’s concept of Anabaptist community (Gemeinschaft in Geistein- 
heit) more accurately applies to the Brethren, which is what the original 
Anabaptists called themselves, Anabaptist being the derogatory term of its 
enemies. Similarly, Friedmann’s concept of Pietist community (conven- 
ticlism) is the proper opposite of Anabaptist community, even if it ever 
existed in fact, and was explicitly rejected by the Brethren. The char- 
acteristic community of the Brethren was sui generis in each case, whether 
called Anabaptist or among Pietists, by virtue of all the implications of 
its very title, and the preconditions that uniquely shaped it. This gives it 
a distinct quality as against other groups who were noteworthy only in 
their Biblicism, sacramentalism, separation from the state, piety, or gov- 
ernment. Further, the Brethren by this quality of practical enactment of 
a penetrating eschatology are distinct from all other groups in the left-wing 
of the Reformation who obscured community itself by distorted emphases 
on revolution (Munzer), rational religion (Unitarians), individualism 
(Congregationalism), economic equality (Levellers), or the imminent end 
of the world (Diggers). As such their community on earth was the 
fruition of the eschatological hope of this movement in Christendom which 
represented in the church the freedom and fulfillment sought in modern 
history from Nicolas of Cusa on. Now many of the Brethren have gone 
from left-wing to right-wing, or from a mature social vision to a legalistic 
individualism, but the religious genius of this original movement was its 
social-ethical awareness which elevated its special community both above 
the mystics, who had no social ethics, and the universalists (e.i. Troeltsch’s 
concept of the church), who rather than subordinating themselves to 
eternal principles used their partial attainments for themselves in an 
attempt to dominate all society, thereby erroneously subordinating love 
and freedom to order and justice. It is a credit to the ecumenical movement 
that its thrust in the twentieth century represents the essential points of 
the sixteenth-century Brethren: interest in laymen, racial brotherhood, 
international peace, Biblical interpretation, the doctrine of the church, 
evangelism, and the “responsible society.”” If therefore significance in 
history is measured by proximity to the realization of the kingdom of 
heaven, as revealed by New Testament koinonia, the vision of community 
which the Brethren fluttered meekly and unintentionally before the world 
may have been the nearest to the real thing in modern times. 


*? Littel, F., Ecumenical Review, April 1954, redefines “sect” to apply to those who do not join 
fellowship with other churches. 

















